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preface 



hiMK luM^ »)n» (lisroviMin^^ new linkh I)pIvvp(mi pmwi im* nnd 
luiinon phyhiolofU'- OlIuMh iiio Invi'sliHiilliiH iUHit()h>f{i( i)l i 
|HH Is of inolnr ( onliol, lh\\}\\ ( onipiiltM' slinuLilion i^iid oIIum 
sophisllt nUul l(H hnl(|iu^, i)l()nuu'hi)iilt s tcmmk lu'ih iWv liiul- 1 
inn iit'vv Wiiys In iUiiily/(^ hunuin niovcnuMil, As li hmiIi ol'i 
MMU>\vi'(l lnUM'(^'il in sm lM, ( iilluiiil, iind psy( holnnlr.il .bp('( Is 
()( niov(MiUMil, i\ vnsi. hi^ihly sp(H'i,ill/t»(l hody of Isnovvhnli^o 

Mnny physi( i)l (uluc^illnn Usu hers won! lo us(' »uul i\pply 
Inforniiillon piirllcukiiiy rclcv.int lo llu^ir KMchlni^, ll is nol lUi 
(»i^sy task. Ihv (|Uiinllly ol' t(?s(Mrch .ilono would r('(|itiro ii 
diuvn lo dusk nsidin^^ scIuhIuIo, TUo spec iiili/(Ml n.^lurc of iho 
rcsiMrch l(»nds lo nuike il difflcull for d liiypcrson lo coniprc- 
lu'nd fully. And finiilly, lllllc work li.is Fx'cn dircu lcd low^jrd 
tipplyioH lh(» rus(Mrt:h lo Iho more* prnclictvl concerns of 
UMchors in llio field. Thus iho hurHOoninfi Ixxly of inforniiilion 
iWiiilohle lo rosoiirchors iind nciuleniicions h«)s h<ul lilllo inii 
|wc| on physical education proHmrns in ihe field, 

The litisic Stuff series is the culniinnlion of llu? Nnlionn 
Associolion for Sport and Physical Education efforts to con- 
front this problem. An attempt was made lo identify basic 
^ knowledge relevant to physical , education programs and to 
present that knowledge in a useful, readable format. The 
series is not concerned with physical education curriculun 
design, but the "basic stuff" concepts are common core in- 
formation pervading any physical education course of study 

The selection of knowledge for inclusion in the series wa!i 
based upon its relei^ance to students in physical education 
programs. Several common student motives or purposes for 
participation were identified: health (feeling good), appear- 
ance (looking good), achievement (doing better), social (gel- 
ting along), aesthetic (turning on), and coping with the envi- 
ronment ^surviving). Concepts were then selected whici 
provided information useful to students in accomplishing 
these purposes. 

The Basic Stuff project includes two types of booklets. 
Series I is designed for use by preservice and inservice 
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lilin.nA' iHtMv PMMi isp phvMiiliiHVr MnpNii)li)fi\, iniHoi 
\v\{)\)\w\]\ .Hul inoldi liMininK, hni i,)|/|hvt holoKi^ «il n^ptn h 
()l niovi'iDiM)!, m\ iDuvMiDPni in iht' hiini»inili<»^ hiMotv, 
philoMipliv). Ihis lirsi siMiPh snii)ni,iri/('s inUirii),ui(in on hin- 
(l(M)l piii|insi'v Scrips II is,ilM)(|phif^niHl lor leu hprs Inil 
will) .1 »liHiM(Mi( l(M ih, Wwiv h.indhoiiks .ire iin hidiHl; isirlv 
I hildhoud; (hildhiuHl; (idoh'M riK p, l^.u h drM ril)Ph t»\,un- 
plp^i III inMriM li(Mifil tirlivilins \vhi( h (ould Uv iiscd In hsit h 
iipproprifilp physii ,il (mKk lUion ( uiu ppls lo (su h Hroiip, 

Ihp dpvp|in)iniM)l oI IIk* Slut't mmIps h,)s Ixmm) .) ( nop^ 
pr,illvt» pltorl 1)1 ip.uiih oi ♦>( hol.Hs ond puhlu m hoi)l |(S)( hors, 
Si hol.irs priiviiliMl IhtM'sprrlIsp In IhiM onlunl .)riMs,md In Ihn 
ilrvi'lnpnuMil nf InMriu linn.d in,UiMi»iN, Puhlii m hnol 
Umi hrrs iil(M)lil'i(Mrirl(»v»ini c lo Miidpnls, lii^ld ii^sUul inMriu - 
linn.il lU livilii's ,n)(l i^f)r()ur.iH<'d llu^ si h()l,)rs In vvrllP lor 
MiMicml nn(liMs^u)dinH, 

ll)(».loMni)l oi hooklols vv^is drsi^niul In Im» lun .^nd 
r(Mil,)hl('. Si>rii»s I Is slriuUircHl »is ,) ([ucsilnn .ind lUiswcr 
dliiloHiip holvvium sludcMils ,wi(l n Ksu hor. Scrips II (on- 
liniics Ihis (>niph»Ms wllh Iho infusion of knowlodni^ into llip 
world of pl)ysl<'al cductillon inslrucllon.il pro|\r.uus. Our 
hope is Iho H.isii SUiff scries < ,in help lo ni,ik(» this 
s( cn.irio »i r(Mlily. 

lindj I. n*iin, hiiUuiiil C(V}}n}Ht(H' 
Univ(Msily of I loiiston 
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introduction 



Thii^ \)mW\ Ki\m\^{\ \mm\ \w\\m\] iMi^hm \m h tha 
^luff in fihyi^ipal prluf alinn: 

Thi3 ofB^ni^iiiion And lill^^ of Ih^ rh^^pl^f^ in Ihi^ bookl^l 
i]w iho in Mf\m L Etifh icl^nlifle^ ii §Uif!oni mollv§ foF 
ivnll( iptilinH in phy^iial ticilvily, Tht^ chApl^r Jinbjefl^ jim 
fiH>linH {\m\\\)), looking n^)nH (iipp<j*iffin(:tJ), (loinn \wb 
lor (fU'hipvpmpnl), B^llinB flIonB (p^yc^ho-^itlal), lurninB on 
(noMhPlicft), m\ surviving (copina)- Tht3 concepts within §ach 
chapter litwe hmy ^mI^cI^I to lipip Mud^nls 4chiiJV§ \\m^ 
niolivps, 

Thi> \mk Muff in Prtcli chnpl^r rppresf^nls a composite of 
concofjts from \\w um clioptersi in ^aqU of Itie Seriei I book' 
lots, Tor oxtimpio, Clinptor I, on foeilns good, hi^§ concepts 
from oxorciso pliysioloBy* kinosioioay, psycho-sociai 
Immunities, motor loarninn and motor development, which 
con help adolescents feel jjood (he healthy)^Additlonal in- 
formation and explanations for the concepts can be found in 
Series I. 

The instructional activities for teachinn the basic stuff fo- 
cuses upon and emphasizes learninH experiences in which 
students are engafj/ng In physla^l mlvlly as a means for 
comlnB to know and understand iho basic stuff In physical 
education, They have l)eon selected as representative pos- 
sibilltios to illustrate how the concepts could be taught. 

The intent Is Ip ensure that the student learns the concept; 
that is, cognillvely understands it, and can apply the knowU 
edge to varying movements and activities. This knowledge 
can be tested by having the student explain the concept, or 
answer .questions about It orally or on a written test, The 
parallel Intent is to ensure that the student can physically 
demonstrate the concept when performing physical skills. 
The student can be asked to demonstrate a specific concept 
under a variety of conditions. 

The activities represent many different forms^ body aware- 
ness, sports, dance, and physical fitness activities which 
exemplify the diverse possibilities for teaching basic stuff. 
Many instructional activities are simply listed; however, for 
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VM h yauiji i^f ^ niH i'iU^ ^\\] mUi}i IImUmI \\\\\\ h illMMMM|. 
fiuifl fur ItuHiHli!- II !i» iH^limvH \\h\\ \\w mU\wmh]\ 

In tulttjiinfi ^) |i?vv i^t^liHiiHl nUtuviH^^i^ ^ iuHt whu h h^ui^ 
fuMiiifiiivil inMnulinn^^l fUlivilv kN^- 

iliMv v^in fHrnmpliMi mWm m^u h)f 
lioii; vvhilM iMrliniH^MiiH in iIhj livily, m\ U)\\mm \hm \- 
IMiinn in i\\mm phy^r^il iiviliMi^: In ^uMiiion; m U ^ \\^\\)- 

HMiu sm\ ,\\M\\Hm\ imliiu linnnl liviiir^^ ini tlu* h^^^^ii- 
Miiii uiihin {\h^^H^• 

I iM^ s^rii^^i I, SufiMi^ jj ji, ilif^loHMM whii h ^in^iut^ ^luu ifu: 
(liu^siions: Iho tlioloHMM im mimNm)! unoMiDn^^ \> in lliu ihinl 

qui'Minn: \ {\'u]U)m^ f'^r inMrui liiMii^l liviiit^s sm\ hmv ih^ 
Itsu luM r^m htHp liMlwrH^n IIh^ MWWm m\ you, llu^ nnid^^r. 

propfioU' fur ,\ {Wwm^ ^Mv^ m \M)\){\\M\m\ Iruni low 
uninU'rosNul m\ hm\\i\\\)\m\ mu(I«mUh. iu hinhly ^kilkHl Mu= 
(Ion! .uIiIpIos, llu'y m Muu lur Miidonls m\ UMclu^rH 

ul vvidt'ly (lilU'riMH philusuphi^^s m\ s(h iuhu ononiir htit k' 
Hfuunds, 

IViU hinH (>liy^it Ml tnlurtilion Iu Iho i:i=llt^y«Mr ukl ii^u 
Hruup is (link ull ht«( tuist« of llu* wkk) f*uiHOs In sue i.ik vmh 
liuMiil ,in(l |ihysi(^0 ni»UuroHun mios, A(k)los( onl^i r(M(llly roc- 
(lllkniMU (^s vvllhin lln^ir }\Hn\\h Wwsv dlffori'fu os nml 
lo Im^ provided for in Itu^ physkal o(lu('iUk)n pruKMm lUul 
thruu^h inslrut don.^l i<ppr(M( lu^ ,nid Icchnkiuos. Unlvorsiil 
lr(Mlni(Mit tends lo dis< ()iir»<Ht^ p»wli('i|)*ili()n ohhusc^ nrodiuM 
spi^diit iriMlnu'nl, skuo monyuf ihoso ( iinnol mool ihosinnu- 
liU slnndiud, |iink)r iind sonlur hi^h school niovcMiUMil oxporl- 
iMK («s should 1)0 doslHMod lo ni.iU h unkiito porsonid c|Uiililios, 
I lolp Is niH^lod lo iisslsl tulotosccMils in dovotopinK porsouid 
nuMMinH Ihrounh nnd of niovonionl, Ttuil nuMnlnK may l)o 
joy, cliiilloMHO, iK lilovonitMit, sociiit inloriU lion .ind/or onio- 
tion»il tiilhiirsis. 

tiirli lnstructk)niil activity h.is lhc#)llowinH cluirdcloristics 
and ()rHiHii.?cition: (a) HcttinH studonts into the activity as soon 
as possible with minimal instruction, (b) providing different 
experiences for different ability levels, and (c) supplying 
examples for getting ready, participating, and after participa- 
ting. 
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auj^i aii*! M^:au}M^U^ill^ a ?>'ai JMU:;^:>i aaii jii^s^aiu- ah 

it) Mj^r^'^^Mth MiH^jiii'if' ihti Uhk iiu^ M^iU, sHt^ iImi ihi^v will 
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foreword 



The emphasis on acquisition of sport skills and fitness is so 
pervasive in the secondary schools that it is difficult to grasp 
the f otion of teaching the body of knowledge to adolescents 
through physical education experiences. However, serious 
reflection on the interests and nature of the adolescent de- 
mands examination of current practices. Perhaps the dual role 
of being a high school physical educator and coach results in 
some confusion concerning outcome goals of each. Physical 
educators are encouraged to view '.'basic stuff" for teenagers 
as a means to totally physically educate Jhem by helping them 
understand how, why, when and where people move. Ac- 
quisition of this knowledge can assist the adolescent in a 
non-school settihgto be more effective in satisfying his unique 
goals. ' 

The structure of this booklet essentially follows that of the 
two sister booklets in Series II. Although specific physical 
activity units are often suggested to teach the concepts, the 
writing team uses these references as examples. Users are 
urged to consider this booklet as a good start and guide for 
answering the pervasive adolescent question of "why sweat 
it?". More answers can be' found in Series I and appropriate 
learning experiences developed and consciously planned to 
be a part of the curriculum. Each chapter contains appropriate 
concepts for before, during and after participation/Each con- 
cept is presented with its Series I subdisciplinary source. A 
brief elaboration of concept is given. Several.learning experi- 
ences are then suggested. Each chapter ends ideas of how the 
teacher can help promote the learning of conceptis relating tp^ 
' f ""fieeling good," "looking good," "doin^' better," "getting 
along," "turning on" and "surviving." - 
, The task of assembling this booklet was shared by many. In 
^addition to those cited earlier as part of the writing team, 
appreciation is Expressed to Barry Devine and Nick Breit of 
California State University, Northridge, California and Maria 
\ O'Connor of Los Angeles Valley College. 

'- >- » 

• / *; y * . • Marian E^Kneer: 
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CHAPTER ONE 

health 




What Do You Mean By Feeling Good? 



Feeling gofxl is clopendenl upon a variety of factors and 
(■(inclitions. tt is' often the result of a particular experience or 
awareness; sometimes it is the experience its'elf, the process of.- 
discovering, coming to know, or just doing something. Some 
of the (f)nditi()hs which create good feelings are being 
healtfiy, looking good, doing well, having friends, getting 
turned on, and overcoming adversity. Feeling good can come . 
from many different sources and is often the result of a com- • 
' plex interrelationship of, these variables. This chapter will 
focus upon the feeling .good variables and concepts which 
relate to becoming and remaining healthy. Subsequent chap- 
ters also influence feeling ^)>>()()d, bgt morcvclirectly address 
other motives. ' \ ' y 

(kMng healthy-encompasses avhumber of interrelated dimen- 
sions: physical health, psychological health, social interper- 



sonnl health and spiritual health. It ranges from a relatively 
neutral absence of illness, injury, or distress to positive, high 
level wellness; the World Health Organization says "health is 
so interrelated v^ith these dimensions that the term 'holistic 
health' has come to represent this Gestalt or complete look at 
health." It is v^ith this holistic attitude that v^e shall examine 
the role of regular participation in vigorous physical activity as 
it enhances one's health. Some of the dimensions v^hich 
influence health are more appropriately treated in later chap- 
ters — specific references will be made where appropriate. 
"Feeling Good" and being healthy seem to come naturally for 
some, but most frequently achieving good health through 
physical activity is the result of planning and proper prepara- 
tion on the part of parents, teachers and students. Therefore, 
the concepts and instructional activities in this chapter have 
been organized to enhance preparation for participation at 
different periods of time, for Getting Ready, While Participa- 
ting, and Following Participation. 



How Can Getting Ready Help Me Feel Good? 



Preparing for physical activity can help you to: (1) improve 
your health and reduce the possibility of injury, (2) increase 
your awareness and reduce anxiety, (3) develop a positive 
attitude about yourself and the activity, and (4) enhance your 
enjoyment by participating v^ith others. 
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Exercise Physiology 

Regular participation should occur at least three times a v^eek 
participation to increase cardiorespiratory and muscular endurance, 

should occur at Anything less than three times a v^eek increases the chances of 
least three times a muscle soreness and injury, and will have little effect on 
week to increase * • ■ 

increasing endurance. Participation should be vigorous for at 
cardiorespiratory least fifteen minutes, 
and muscular 

endurance Learning Activities: 

Plan strenuous physical activities.where all of the students are 
actively and continuously playing and exerting themselves for 
at least 15 minutes 3 times a v^eek. 

Exercise Physiology 

Physical fitness ^ Physical fitness improves well being. 

improves well physical fitness includes flexibility, strength, muscular and.. 

'"^ ' cardiorespiratory efficiency, normal body weight and good 

body alignment. 

' Learning Activities: ' . . . ' ■ 

1. P/an a cumW/um that provides a wide variet 
that help to develop flexibility, strength, endurance and good 
- ' , body'alignment. A balance of team and individual sports, 

rhythmic and body control activities will provide a bal- 
ance. , , \ 

, 2. Warmup excrc/ses should include activities that will con- 
tribute to physical fitness. 

Exercise Physiology 

Flexibilityjmproves Flexibility improves performance and reduces injuries. . 
I^rformance and Flexibility, allowing the full range of motion, is required to^ 
reduces injuries prevent undue stress. Increased flexibility improves the'effi; 

ciency of some movements. 



Learning Activities: 

1. Soccer specifically requires cardiorespiratory efficiency, 
leg strength, endurance and flexibility, and neck strength. 

, Therefore, getting ready for soccer should include (a) stretch- 

ing and flexibility exercises for all parts of the body, especially 
the legs, (b) running long distances and short sprints as well as 
specific resistance exercises for Improving kicking and jump- 
ing strength, (c) flexibility and strength exercises for the neck, 
and (d) agility drills and activities for quick changes in di- 
rection. 

2. Other activities well-suited for flexibility develop- 
ment are: modern dance, wrestling, gymnastics, and specific 
exercises. Encourage a conscious effort to increase range of 
movement through increased flexibility. S.tress improvement. 

3. Using the sit and reach test, described in the Health Re- 
fated Physical Fitness Test Manifal, to evaluate the flexibility 

^ of the low back and posterior thighs as well as other tests for 

range of motion at other joints, the students can determine 
their Initial ability. Periodic testlng'after appropriate stretching 
sessions can help the students see their progress. 

Exercise Physiology and Kinesiology 

strength protects Strength protects bones and joints. 

bones and joints Muscular strength is needed to protect bones and joints. Insuf- 
ficient stress and resistance to the skeletal system can cause 
the bones to become weak anci brittle. Muscular strength 
\ ' provides support to joints sucH as the knee, hip and spine. 

Learning Activities: 

Test for body strength In the arms, neck, shoulders, torso, legs, 
knees and ankles. Teach stijdents specific exercises to de- 
: velop needed levels of strehgth. Provide time to execute these 
exercises and encourage personal responsibility for perform- 
ing them correctly, „ 



Exercise Physiology 

Muscular Muscular endurance slows fatigue. 

.endurance slow^ greater your muscular endurance, that is, your ability to 

fatigue continue working relatively long periods of time, the longer 

you can participate without becoming fatigued. Fatigue is a 
major factor in causing injuries. 

' ■., ■ '^.r 
. ■ ■ • \ --1. . ' " ^ 



Learning Activities: 

1. Teach body control activities such as weight training, 
gymnastics and modern dance, team sports such as softball, 
fliig football, volleyball and soccer, and individual sports such 
as tennis, badminton and racquetball. All of these activities 
demand intense muscular endurance from specific body 
areas. 

2. Tost (or entry and exit muscular endurance for specific 
areas needed to perform skills. Arm strength for tennis and 
badminton for example can be tested using pushups and 
pullups. 

Exercise Physiology 

Aerobic exercise Aerobic exercise improves endurance, 
improves it encourages cardiorespiratory efficiency, v^hich improves 

endurance muscular endurance, reduces fatigue and enhances good feel- 

ings. 

Learning Activities 

Provide each student v^ith a pencil and 3x5 card. Record a 
1 5-second sitting pulse. Repeat foV accuracy and multiply by 4 
for a one minute sitting pulse rate. Have everyone do a slow 
, jog or step test in the bleachers for one minute and then 
quickly take and record a 6 second working pulse. Multiply 
the 6 second pulse by 10 for a one minute working pulse. 
(Note: If the working pulse rate is less than 1 20, working is too 
easy; if over 1 60, too difficult. Attempt to keep it between 1 20 
and 160.) " ^ " - ' 

Repeat the one-minute jog or step test 2'*more times, each time 
recording-a^-seconci working pulse and multiplying it by 1 0. 
Follow }ng the 3rd work period (sibw jog or step test), sit down, 
rest forone minute and then take a 15:secpnd;pulsexount and 

multiply this by 4. One mjnute recovery pulse = 

./ Subtract the pulse rate above (ypurone minute recovery pulse 

. rate), from your 3rd working pulse rate. Note: If the difference 
is 1 0 or less, you've probtibly worked too hard, or — or what? 

' Discuss the following questions: , 

a. What does my pulse rate tell me?; , 

b. Can a resting and working pulse rate be^too fast? too slow? 

c. How fast should it be When resting? when trainrng? . 

d. What is a stress test? should I take one? 

e. What activities can help improve my cardiorespiratory 
efficiency? . > ■ 

f. How long should I train? how often? 



Write on the card: 

a. 'My present cardiorespiratory efficiency is 



b. Activities I would like to participate in to improve my 
physical fitness include:. , ^ , 



The teacher should clarify that everyone will be on different 
programs, even within the same activity choices. 

Exercise Physiology and Psyclio-Social 

Excess weight is a Excess weight is a hazard. 

^"^"^ Excess body weight reduces your efficiency, increases your 

workload, brings about fatigue and increases your chance of 
getting hurt. ^: 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Provide diet and nutritional information in all appropriate 
units of instruction. 

2. Post calorie charts illustrating amounts needed for various 
activities for a selected period of time. Help students to com- 
pute number of ca^ ries used in selected lessons. 

3. Using the skinfold test described in The Health Related 
Fitness Test Manual, determine the body fat of each student. 
Explain the results and effects on health. Periodically relest 
to determine improvement.* 

4. Counsel with over and underweight students. Work out a 
diet and exercise prescription with them. 

KiF^esiology 

Good body - Good-body alignment reduces injuries, 

alignment reduces Tfie risk of injury is minimized with good body alignment. ' 



injuries 



Learning Activities: 

Stress correct body alignment in all physical activities. De- 
velop partner tasks requiring observation, evaluation and 
feedback to each partner in key activity skills. 



Exercise Pliysiology and Kinesiology 

Correct warmup Correct warmup and exercising improves performance and 
improves reduces muscle soreness and chancVof injury, 

performance . Warmup exercises should include all the joints and major 
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muscle groups, ns well as specific exercises for a particular 
activity. Too much emphasis is often placeo upon the de- 
velopment of the quadriceps, the muscles primarily responsi- 
ble for running, kicking and jumping. An overdevelopment of 
the quadriceps can lead to muscle soreness a\d injury to the 
hamstrings. Therefore, for all activities which require specific 
types of strength and flexibility, be certain to include flexibil- 
\ ily and strength exercises for the antagonistic (in this case the 

hamstring) muscles. 

I 

Learning Activities: 

1. Explain to students the contribution each exercise makes 
to a specific body part and the reasons why that part needs to 
be warmed up and/or exercised for the particular activity 
being taught. 

2. As/c students to de5/gnexerc/5es and warmup plans. Select 
appropriate creative exercises and/or warmup plans de- 
veloped by students to be presented and led by them. 

3. Have students analyze the strength, endurance and skill 
requirements for specific sports. They can then evaluate their 
physical conditions and establish training programs for them- 
selves which will get them in condition to play the sport. . 

4. Plan specific skill drills to prepare for specific require- 
ments of. the. activity. For example when teaching soccer, 
include warniups and drills for kicking, passing and blocking. 



Exercise Physiology* 



Gradually increase 
the frequency; 
length of time; and - 
intensity of effort in 
your warmup 
exercises 
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Gradually increase the frequency, length of time and intensity 
of effort in your warmup exercises. " . 

The body needs time to adjust to the new dernands that you 
place on it. V ' ^ . , 

Learning;,Activities: ' • 

Explain that the exejcise.'scbed change as the body" 

changes. Call attention to increases in time and intensity. Ask 
students to notice if soreness occurs after the increase and to 
note when it ceases. , * , • 

2. Explain why the muscles become sore after increased 
st^ress. Have students pfan procedures to prevent and treat 
rnuscular soreness prior to the learning and/or practice of a 
new'activity. ^ ; ' • 

O t ' ' ' ' 



PsychO'Sociai 

Self-confidence can Self-confidence can reduce injuries, 
reduce injuries lj • i i 

Having confidence that you know what to do and how to do it 

increases the odds for success and reduces the odds for incor- 
rect movement and the chance of being injured. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Rvduce the degree of difficulty so they can operate at a 
level which gives them an opportunity to develop confidence 
in that activity. 

2. Provide appropriate safety equipment such as mats, 
breakaway hurdles, sliding pits and so forth. 

3. Provide multiple delivery systems so the student learning 
style preference may be accommodated. in order to ensure 
task understanding. Use pictures, films, explanation, written 
directions and so forth. 

4. Teachfhe sfudenfsfo v/sua//ze, ta mentally see themselves 
performing the activity correctly. 



What Can 1 Do While Participating? 

There are a number of things that you can do to feel good and 
to improve your health: (1) participate in activities on a regu- 
lar basis/.(2) enjoy the process and reward both your efforts 
and progress, and (3) work together with others to help one 
another reach shared goals. 

Exercise Physiology, Humanities and 
Psycho-Social 

Regular Regular participation in physical activity enhances the quality 

participation in of life. 

physical activity Actively engaging in activity stimulates physiological proces- 
enhances the ses and provides a high level of wellness, a special-good 

quality of life feeling which enhances the quality of life. Releasing energy 

through active participation is healthy and feels good. 

Learning Activities: 

1. P/an awareness ac(/V/t/es in any unit of instruction such as 
asking the class how they feel after sitting for a while, standing 
around watching, and after a vigorous workout. 

2. P/an/essons that provide a high level of sustained activity. 

3. Encourage students to plan an exercise program during 
vacations, exam week, and after recovering from illness. Use 
short period days, when there is too little time for dressing, to 
teach this concept. 

Exercise Physiology and Motor Development 

^progressive Progressive resistance activities are necessary if you are to 

.resistance activities become stronger and healthier. ^ • 

are necessary if you ....... 

\ . . Learning Activities: - 

are to become ° f . ' 

stronger and \ ' V- Pro v/c/e warm ups and a curr/cu/um that ensures move-, 
•healthier ^ n^ent experiences which will require progressive resistance 

in the use^of the body musculature. * . . , 

2. Post a chart for students which identifies the special out- ^ 
come contribution that the physical education activities 
provide. 

3. Prov/de act/V/ty cho/ces. If health outcomes are required, 
recommended or sought by the student, expect him -to . 

•• ■ . plan activities that will contribute to that outcome. ; 
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Exercise Physiology and PsychO'Social \ 

Relaxation and rest Relaxation and rest can be learned. ' ' 

can be learned R^st and relaxation are needed while participating. They must 

be spaced. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Provide rest periods after strenuous activity. 

2. Have students tense up by clenching or contracting vari- 
ous muscles, then have them release the tension attempting to 
conciously control the amount of tension. Stress awareness of 
the feeling. 

3. Talk students through progressive total body relaxation. 
Tense entire body, then consciously release tension by 

. eliminating anxious thoughts through mental recall of 
pleasurable memories. Release tension from toes to head to 
face. Repeat several times. 

) - 4. Provide relaxation periods in lesson plans whenever ap- 
propriate. 

Exercise Piiysiology 

Begin and finish all Begin and finish all activities gradually. 

activities gradually g^gip a|| activities gradually — slowly increase the intensity 
with which you engage (how hard you put out), and the 
duration of involvement (how long). Begin to taper off before 
concluding and provide a cooling off period following the, 
activity. . 

Learning Activities: ^ " 

1. Plan Jessbn so activity involvement by the students is 
: gradually built up.at the beginning and reduced at the end. 

2. P/an warmups, ro// ca//, /nstruct/ons at times when build- 
^ ing up and slowing down are needed. 



Why bo I Have To Do Anything After Participating? 

/ • . 

/ Following participation you can do two things to feel better: 

/ (a) stretch to prevent muscle soreness, and (b) celebrate partic- 

ipating. 



Exercise Physiology 



Gradually cool 
down after 
strenuous activity 



Gradually cool down after strenuous activity. 

Some strenuous activities do not provide opportunities to 
gradually cool down. Often they simply end at the peak of 
strenuous output. Cooling down by lessening the activity 
output helps to prevent muscular soreness. 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Plan light jogging or walking activities after vigorous activ- 
ity. 

2. Have students take their heart rates by counting their 
pulses. When the rate reaches 120, plan static stretching of 
both the primary and antagonistic niuscle groups. 

3. If highly competitive games such as basketball, soccer, or 
racquetball have been played, allow time to shoot a few 
baskets, kick a few goals, or hit a few easy shots. 



soreness 



Exercise Physiology and Psycho-Sociai 

Rest and relaxation Rest and relaxation are important to lessening muscle sore-^ 
are important to ness. 

lessening muscle Relaxation is the ability to 'let go" tense muscles. Rest is not 
valuable in lessening muscular soreness without relaxation. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Teach re/axat/on techn/ques mentioned earlier. 

2. Teach and conduct static stretching of key muscle groups. 
Gradually increase the intensity, duration and frequency. 

3. Plan time to allow sore muscles to rest after strenuous 
activity; plan different types of related or unrelated activities. 



Humanities^ Exercise Physiology, PsychorSocial 



Participation is a 
satisfying and 
joyous experience 
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Participation is a satisfying and joyous experience. 

Regardless of the amount of participation or the outcome of a 
competitive. event, allow yourself to feel good about your 

. ■ OCT ■ ' - ■ . ' 



involvement. Celebrating on the inside should not depend 
upon trophies, records or congratulations. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Allow students time to sit and relax and to think about the 
experience. Stress the good feeling about the activity, and the 
small victories such as a good shot, assist or the pleasure In 
helping with a successful play. 

2. Ask the students to think through what they worked on, 
what they did well, and what'they want to work on. 

3. Help students to establish new goals after participating. 

4. Stress commitment as Important to progress. 



How Can The Teacher Help Students To Feel Good? 



This is not intended to be a curriculum guide or program 
propasal, but rather a set of specific suggestions for teaching 
the basic -stuff about feeling good through participating in 
physical activity. Most normal activities in a physical educa- 
tion curriculum for junior and senior high school students 
have many potential opportunities for teaching the "basic 
stuff" or knowledge about how exercise and physical activity 
can help people to "feel good" through good mental and 
physical health. 

For all activities, have the class begin as soon as they come 
out. Begin with slow sialic sireiching exercises, and then get 
right into the activity. Taking roll and making announcements 
can come during rest and relaxation periods. 
Warm up correctly — each activity places demand on different 
parts of the body; therefore, preparatory exercises should be 
designed specifically for the activity thai you are about to 
engage in. For each exercise begin slowly and gradually 
increase frequency, duration, and intensity. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

appearance 




What Do You Mean By Looking Good? 

While appearance is strongly based on genetic factors, envi- 
ronment plays an important role. Although genes control 
growth patterns body composition and posture can be seri- 
ously influenced by nutrition and exercise. Interest in building 
muscles is primarily related to feeling and looking more mas- 
culine. Females usually try to avoid looking too muscular. 
However, females acquire less bulk from strength training, 
and can attain strength and still look good. 

Appearance is affected by posture. Proper body mechanics 
will enhance the body's appearance while standing and sit- 
ting, as well as moving. In psychological terms, the picture we 
have of ourselves in our mind is called the body image. An 
individual's body image has cognitive elements (size estima- 
tions, shape estimations, psychological factor identifications) 
and affective elements. Whether or not we "look good" to 
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ouisflvus is pnrlly n function of objoclivo f«Kls, and partly ii 
function of our society and its values, 

In Iho luimanities, appoaranco is studied in relation to natural 
heauty. Throughout history there is recognition of the beauty 
of the human body. The athlete's body "lool<s good/' 
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How Giin Getting Ready Help Me Look Good? 



Motor Development 

Nerve cell Nerve coll connections affect polontial skill, 

connections affect The amount of myelinalion around some ports of the nerve 

cell Increases through adolescence. This change affects one's 

potential skill in physical activities. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Curriculum should provide a variety of activities with a 
wide range of choice, 

2. Promote outcomes other than the acquisition of skill, Fit- 
ness development; fun, social cJevelopment; knowledge and 
affective variables may be equally important outcomes to be 
evaluated. 

3. Use ability grouping or handicapping systems to accom- 
modate physical appearance differences to activities where 
size and appearance have an important influence. 

Motor Development 

Growth and growth Sex differences are found in growth rate. 

rate depend partly Qj^j^ usually begin their growth spurt between ten and thir- 

°" teen yearswhile boys spurt between twelve and fifteen years. 

The average boy is five feet nine and one-half inches tall and 
152 pounds by age eighteen. The average girl is five feet four 
and one-half Inches tall and weighs 125 pounds. 

' ' Learning Activities: 

1. Help sex-integrated classes to accommodate these differ- 
ences by selecting team sport positions where growth differ- 
ences will be positively utilized. For example, heavier players 
may be linesmen in flag football, tall players net players in 
volleyball, and short agile players guards"jn basketball. 

2. Plan activities where the boy-girl size difference is less a 
factor, such as dance, tennis, golf, archery, and badminton. 

Humanities 

Specific activities Specific activities emphasize different characteristics of 
emphasize different beauty. 

characteristics of ^^^^^^^ physique of the marathon runner is different 

fronri the beauty of the ballerina, the soccer player, the gym- 
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nnHt,orlh(»swinimor, Whiloonc'luilhloln porlmyssomooflhu 
(;lnsHi(uiU:hiUiK:toristl(;H()fl)(nuily,()iic1iiHH()nH^ 

iViUninii Activities: 

1. Dlsruss iis a rof^ular oriontation lo various currlcnilar ac- 
tlvitlos Iho forni or beauty of tho most rt?|)roscMilalivu |)layar. 

2, ConducI a brief dobato: cloos the activity shape the ath- 
!(»!(?, or does the athlete brinn shape lo the activity^ 



Motor Development 



Fat content h 
Influenced t)y 
ealinK habits and 
exercise 



Fal content is influenced i^y ealing liabits and exercise, 
Fat content of (he l)ody influences appearance, During 
adolescence the hormone estrogen promotes the accumula- 
tion of fat in girls. Everyone's body has some fat weight and it 
is necessary to balance exercise and caloric intake so that the 
proportion of fat doesn't become too high. Exercise is very 
important in controlling the fat weight of the body. 

Learning Aciiviiies: 

1. Post food and exercise calorie charts/Announce planned 
exercise calorie burn up for the lesson. Have students decide 
whether the day, week, or month weight was influenced most 
by eating, exercise or both. 

2. Plan a weight control club. Membership is not required.^ 
Help members plan exercise and eating strategies. Encourage 
goal setting and record keeping. Special exercises may be 
planned for non-class timdj. 



Exercise Physiology 



inactivity more 
than food 
contributes to 
obesity \ 

\ 



Inactivity more than food contributes to obesity. 
There is no evidence that regular exercise leads to the de- 
velopment of obesity because of overstimulation of the appe- 
tite. Obese individuals move less throughout the day, but do 
not necessarily eat more. 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Have ^ach student conduct an investigation of one obese 
person. Have them record exercise calories burned versus 
food intake calories for one week. Write up results. 

2. Plan vigorous activities and organize the class so that 
nriaximum time can be given to activity. 
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3. Kncouman Hludohts to hi) physlcilly nctlvo ovor vacations 
and wookonds, . 



Kinesiology 



Weak miisckf) fail 
to assist In 
maintaining proper 
alignment, causInK 
stress to be placed 
on joints and 
ligaments 



Woak musck's fall to assist In malntalnhiM proper allKnment, 
causinK stress to bo placed on joints and IlKaments. 

The trunk serves.as a VIkUI base for the operation of the 
apf)ondages, the arms and the logs, The abdominal muscles 
are responsible for stabilizInK the unstable vertebral column. 
These are the ami-gravity muscles which keep the body, and 
anything that It is supporting, upHghtsagainst the pull of grav- 
ity. These mu^icles are the extensors of the hip, knee and 
ankle, 

Learning Activities: 

IvWarmup exercises should consist of sufficient repetitions to 
develop strength in the abdominal area and the extensors of 
the hip, knee and ankle, 

2, Posture appraisal and/or body mechanics class should be 
planned to facilitate proper body control. 



What Can I Dq While Participating? 



Kinesiology 



ProfH^r Allgnnnmi of 
hoily H^Hi^^^'Hln U 

(ipllnnim ImIaiu 



Propur oIlHnnujnl of hody M^Hnuwih noii'Hsnry to opilmum 
l)nlonri3 m\ ^{ik\m\ movpmont, 

Tho fun< Hon ol Iho niKlonilnnt mus( loh Ik lo hold \\w rlhn m\ 
polvlH toH(»lh(»r, Thu ronlour of Iho »ilulonilnnt Wiill con ho 
Iniprovml hy propter poHlllonlnnoftho polvlh, Wolhduvulopod 
•ihdoniin^il nuisrios pull up on tho afitorlor pulvis, roduclnn 
tho (Hirvntum In the lumhnr nron of tho spino ond Iho proml- 
n(Mu 0 of Iho l)ulto^:kH. 

1. Pliifi Wiirnuip oxorrisos which slronalhon Iho ahdoinluiil 
Willi, such modlflod sll-ups, 

2. Slross sllnhtly nHoxod knoos whilo stnndlnH to roduco lower 
biick hollowluH. Consciously practice this position whonovor 
tho nature of tho activity requires passive standing. 



Exercise Physiology 



Prolonged aerobic 
activities are 
particularly 
beneficial for 
treating and 
preventing obesity 



Prolonged aerobic activities are particularly boneficial for 
treating and preventing obesity. 

The most desirable exercises for preventing and treating obes- 
ity are ones in which the individual supports his body 
weight, such'as jogging, , 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Plan a jogging, bicycling, or swimming program. 

2. Plan 10-12 minutes of aerobic activities whenever the 
program offered does not provide it. 



Motor Development 



Muscle size is 
influenced by the. 
sex hormones and 
exercise 



Muscle size is influenced by the sex hormones and exercise. 
Muscle size and mass increases with growth and with exer- 
cise. Pre-adolescent boys and girls and women do not have 
the hormone testosterone in sufficient quantity to bring about 
a large* increase in the muscle size with exercise. Strength is 
not dependent solely on size. 

Learning Activities: - . ^ 

1. Where strength is ah advantage in a sex-integrated class, 
post differentiated grading scales based on muscle strength. 
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iiUiMrrtiP Hip conriipl, 

Contempordrv ConUnnpor wy t iillum Influoiu iho v()m^l\ of whol In honu- 
iHiHur© ln(lM^nt«>* llful In fipfH^nronc^o. 

tlw concppl of. /\ HUuly of oiMMlc rppmHonUillonti of iho hody In cllfft^riint 
whAt l« h^MitlfMl In countrluii rovPAln cuIuimI dlfforoncos In Ihu pprcpptlon of 
<ipp^Ariinci> |K,,iiiiy in »ip|HJiiMnci), I liMoricolly iho olhUnlc body \m hm^ 

portri\yu(,l by \m\m^ Purhops ihoconlpmporrtry fpm*ilo Inlomst 
In sport will chrtHH^^ iho hiiorprolnilon of phytilcnl bonuly, 

1. ArronKP »^ "rainy doy" locturoAlomonMroilon wHh iho 
scliool nrt leachur. 

2. klonlify o bullolln board for students to dlsploy pictures of 
"boouilfiil atbletes/' , 

3. EncouraKe students to applaud "pretty" movements. • 



own body Image 
arc greatly 
' InfluenciHl by social 
&}<5rcotypcs 



Psycho^Sodal ' . 

ritsllngs about our Feelings about our own body Image are greatly Influenced by 
social stereotypes. ■ 

We must acknowledge that there Is some stereotyping done 
by others about each of us based upon how we look. Sheldon 
suggested three basic body types: endomorphic (spherical), 
ectomorphic (linear), and mesomorphic (the Inverted V or 
athletic build). The first two shapes are often sterotyped as 
negative, and. the third positive. These generalizations are 
Inaccurate. You can enhance the- conformation and 
capabilities of all body types. Each body type that is appropri- 
ately developed will be suitable for a particular sport. 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Identify body types in class. Observe whetherthe sterotypes 
i ' Jitjjie somatotype. Discuss. 

^ — 2. Study the body types of athletes in different sports. Identify 
common body traits. Encourage participation in sports or 
positions on teams which most approximate these types. 
3. Plan and make available weight training and aerobic dance 
classes, and encourage students wishing to improve their 
body image to enroll. 



How Cm The lemher Hcslp Stiidanti To Look Oood? 

Tinu hi^h i iW] holp Mutlonln lodk wm\ hy iiulividiuiluinH in- 
MriKiion m\ curriculum (I) U) m-mw mm \^^ for ihiw 
who (uhhI Io hum nioro r^iloru^h, (3) lo |)rnvk|p ^m\f\v ^w- 
livilH^h |)Ohi huii(j(| In individual phyi?irnl tipponrtiiu u, m/p nnd 
HiriMiHlh, lo plfin vinorouH liviliuH nnd ornrtni/t) Hip i;\m 
M) ihiii maximum linu^ in (IpvoUhI lo ticiivily, H) lo pl^n 
pspr( ihp find »ivv»irun(^^H lo Ininrovp ond/or nitiinlnin propor 
posiiiri^ m\ hody conlrol, (H) lo irtMl oil MudpniH pf|u»illy 
rPHiudjphs of hody lyp(» t<nd/or M^\k ,il)il(ly, nnd (0) lo h^lp 
hiudiMils l)(H (uiu» »nv*Ko oC physi( ,il IhmuiV Ihrounh niovp- 

MlPMl, 



CHAPTER THREE 



achievement 



Why sweat 



IK : 



What Do You Mean By Doing Better? 



In luiintwiilirs, ii( liii>v(Miu\nl or doin^ ht'ller is studied In 
ri'liition lo luini.in \\o^\s, Ac hiovcnuMil is often simplistic iilly 
nu'.^siircd by score. If »i toain or |H»rson wins, lie luis done 
heller. Ke,ilisti(\illy however, iU:hlevenient involves much 
more Ih.u) d seore. Complex movemenis dre cuombination of 
hiisic skills. Fitness, instruc tion tind priiclice are necessnry to 
iU hieve ^ood hdsir skills. Achieving mature skills usually is 
ac hieved by stages lied to growth and motor development. 
IVoper useof the mechanicsof movement will increase ability 
lo generate and control force for "doing better" with physical 
activities. 

F^yc hologists and educators believe that an important factor 
in acbievingji^ "resultant achievement motive," that is, the 
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>irp (MlMniun^ui \)\ innlivM^ pinluihililv nl { v^^ ur Milnri», 
inU'nli(H)v 

At hiMViMH MK t M^^^ in mm ^Mll lUMtiKMitinrM Rniuirni^ i^tforl 
{■(int tMiliiUion limn h nfUMi WtiMnd luM^uhn nl iiu'Hnriivt» nr 
jiintiirinni wsiy^ nl ln»irninHi 11)^^ h^irniiiH pnHnhh invnlv^^H 
iM|H)l iMiin \\w MnviKHiniMDl, ihu iMnn-niviKin^ iihiliiy mi lluu 
ihn prnptM ro^jHin^M h M^hul^Ml, niiipul nr rM^|)nnM^ ml 
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How C^n (i@tttng R«A<ly H%\p M@7 



Psycho-SoclAl 

Know your \mmU Know your 'mmm m\ tihiliiip^*: 

m{\ ^{wm^ (kippofU iipon your c-apfihiliiy m\ t^hilily to ^u^Uiin 

knowlMH o^^rMHial uwmm mil iMW'm will h^lp Indk auj 
how llvlly linn* vm mn\ profllohly Invoiitpd, Pmphni»Up 
MmnHlh^t For mm \\Mm^^\^ will ho hrtuifl, m\ for olh^rti 
Oiurow, 

imninfi Avliviihsi 
^ I, Provide hUkIpdIs with a f:lHH:klhl of ACllvilUis no thai thuy 

r»in Mr \\}\m% rtblllly nnd Hoals, PKm cufrlculum 
hPlocllon npllon^i and opporUinlllPh for fiUutenl^ to prncdce 
iind porform Ihono octlvlllos, 

2. Allow studpnis opportunltluH to oxploro mniiy poHillons In 
tPiim sports, nnd provide time to proctico and porform thoso 
positions, 

3. Torn 5pom— 'take timp at tlio buBlnninn of a unit for the 
studonts to sharo tlioir intorosts, idoas and goals, Give them 
rosponsibilitios for sotting things up, ge^ttinH tho balls out, and 
Bottlnrt thinHH Moins. Encourago students with similar interests 
and abilities to work toRother and help one another.Em- 
phasl/o workins on strvnsihs, but do not ignore weaknesses. 

4. Develop a Learning Exchange. Have students write on a 
3x5 card the skills they could teach others, and on another^ 
card the skills they would like to learn. File the cards la two 
boxes, one for "want to learn" and one for "will share or 
leach," and let students learn from each other. J ; 

5. Encourage your studonts to, take advantage of their » 
strengths, to play the positions for whl^h they are best suited,/ 
whether It be rupnlng, hitting, throwing, or^catching, 'and {6 
take pride in their unique contributions. ^ ' ' ^ 

Humanities, Motor Development, l^syciiO;S0cial 

Commit yourself to Commit yourself to 'ijchievable goals. » ' 
|chievable goals Coals should be set that are Achievable. Your motivation and 
' persistence in practicing is.boring'if-goals are too easy^ and 
frustrating if they are top difficult. Establish priorities, r?nk • 
your goals. ahd design 'a plar)- with/activities.to help you V 



m\, \sh) ^\i \mW'i\ m^U Qm\^ 1)*^ m 
^h»)H itiHH H*»'»l^- It^^^V fHiUiM()lii?h wiih teij) 

Will thoi)t )J\ im^ Wmm^ Mviny iMy unlit I i m \my H 
of 10 ihrnwi^j*' \s\m\ in Mri ih^ Mml^ni m\\ mk^ 
^ nut of 10, 

llu» iMul of \\\%^ \mmi\ lo wof^l wh^M iIh^v ilid th^l fl^y, 
Ht^vi' kiH*i> fH>fM)nol HHOiil im\f liUk ^^hin>i or joiif^ 
nal to inillrau^ what Ihwy UiO, Thi3y roohl (lunk off 
raU^ofiM^ m h M vvoiMnH on hillinn m\ Ihrnwinw ^kllU, 
(iMlilinH hvlpinH olh^f*^ to Inmi, or plAyinn a 

Htuw of *H)Wf \\w \m *' lUilliMin UumU m{\ i\\m^ m ^hn 
h)\\)h\\, hill jHihlir Hiu loJiUf^^ im m^i^\m im^'- 

H'If'iliM loHifo U) Ifu^ Usu iu^f kiml llu> «p|)^)fHinHy for 
( ()nfUk«nll«)l fi'iMltnu k. 

/I. Ilu> followloH inHlrmlloniil Idts^ti »ind atlivilii^iijor ff^tk 
\}ml iMil c»in Ih> rtnKlily lUliipliHl to ony tmlivi(lutir>fK)fl!^ 
»uilvliy/ln(ro(liK:t^ oil iho tsvontsi, in the unit m\ demons 
sifoio recomnumdi'd wiirmHip fHocoikirOii, ^ikill t^^chninuQ^, 
Sidi^ty olonu^nis and proci>durU for h*wing iho ^ludc^nli 
holp {Hwh oth^^f c)K|H^rion(e tind rtnord ih^^ir (X^rformanft)^, 
Ourlnn ilu> flrnMhird or UMi oi thv.unit havo inich ^tudi^ni 
r(»<ofd hl^ <>/(<>''*^ 'n,<Mch ovonl. * * ' 

At Iho c^ntlusliin i\l the l\fs\ half of Iho linit havt^ Iho Mu- 
dents complott* porsonareVtduallon iiht^i}^ io* Identify tho , 
ovor^ls in which lliey aro mohl succos^ful and which or^^* 
inti»ro!»H»d them the most. They shogid then tompl^ete a per- 
sonal contract; -ser short term* achievable Boal* ifor them- 
selves, rriake personal commitments to do. iomething, work 
with^nd heip each other, and keep records of progres^s* At 
the conclusion of the unit have th<?m ev\Uuate themselves, 
on the basis of their participation, effort, improvement, 
cooperation and self-direction. Students ^must* be awar« 



^ from the beginning of the unit that their evaluation will be 
based upon setting and working toward personally deter- 
mined goals. 

5. Schedule testing periods to check progress. 

Humanities, Exercise Pliysiology 

Give yourself time Give yourself time to learn and improve. 

imlroTe^"^ ^'^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 5*^°"'^ ^ 

^ble to meet them right away. When learning something 

new or working on a goal to improve/accept your present 

abilities for what they are. If you could already do it you 

^ would be setting new goals. Give yourself credit for what 

you can do and take time to learn and improve. 

Learning Activities: 

^ 1. Plan units of instruction allowing sufficient-time to prcfc- 
tice skills and to enjoy them in game play. 

2. Provide variable skill practice time. ^ 

. ^3. Grade students on the basis of what they can individu- 

. ally achieve. \' ^ . ' 

i - ■ - 
Motor Development, Humanities, Psyclio-Soclal 

Everyone moves Everyone moves and learns in his own way and at his own 

and learns in his pace and time. 

nwn r/ZJln r ^^^'^ ^^^^ to leam and, no optimum time. In- 

,own pace and t,me dividuality should be ehjoyed and appreciated. ' 

Learning Activities: 

1. Plan some units of individualized instruction. 

2. Plan several ways that students may receive information 
about the sequence of the skill and several types of practice 
experiences for timing the sequence. ^ ' 

3. Plan ^open-ended practice time to' allow sufficient time 
for each student to learn ^t his pace. 

Exercise Pliysiology 

Adequate strength Adequate strength is necessary in many activities. 
IS necessary in ^ Whenever a muscle i is called upon to exert a maximal 
many activities amount of force, the 'strength of that muscle is being em- 
. ployed. s . 



\ - 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Using the pull-up or modified pull-up and push-up tests, - 
the jump and reach test, and the modified sit-up test, have 
the students determine their present strength status in major 
muscle groups. 

2. Have the students perform various sport skills, for in- 
stance, throwing, kicking a soccer ball, putting the shot, 
high jump and long jump. Correlate their scores with l;heir 
strength scores. Have the students analyze the effect of their 
strength on their performance. 

3. Engage the students in a weight training program. Post- 
test them on strength and strength-rel^ited movements to 
show the connection between strength and irpproved force 
production. 

4. Have the students test their static strength by holding 
various vyeighted objects. Record the amount of time these 
can be held. Have them analyze why lighter objects can be 
held longer than heavi(^r objects. 

5. Using a weight training program which includes isokine- 
tic contraction throughout the range of. movement haVe the 
students explain their strength improvement, and why 
isokinetic training is important. 

Exercise Physiology 

* Aerobic endurance Aerobic endurance is needed for long periods of rhythmic 
low intensity muscle contraction. 

Ability to engage for several hours in activities such as hik- 
ing, skiing or recreational games depends upon our level of 
aerobic endurance. 'Fou>bas/c elements, mode, intensity, 
duration and frequency of exercise contribute to improve- 
ment of aerobic endurance capacity. 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Have the students test aerobic capacity by running for 6, 
9 and 12 minutes. The. distance covered reflects the indi- 
vidual's aerobic eridurance score. 

2. Allow the students to participate in sports of their choice 
over a period of time -without attention to training. Retest 
their aerobic capacity. • 

3. Have each student participate in a sport while attending 
to intensity of exercise as measured by raising hpart rate to 
a zone between 150 and 185 beats pe^minute, maintained 



is needed for long 
periods of rhythmic 
low intensity 
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for a duration of 10 tb 15 minutes for a frequency of at 
least three times per week. Retest the aerobic capacity. 

4!. Have the students discuss the reasons for improvement 
and devise a program to improve or maintain their capacity. 
5. Ask the students to analyze how improved aerobic ca- 
pacity can help in all movement activities, 

Exercise Physiology 

Anaerobic performance can be influenced by training. 
Anaerobic training should be task specific. When the body 
is used strenuously for short periods of time anaerobic train- 
ing is necessary. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Have the students identify activities or^pecific move- 
ments during an activity which would require anaerobic 
movements. 

2. Measure anaerobic capacity as described in the 
Physiology of Exercise booklet. 

3. Engage the students in task specific, high intensity work 
for work intervals of 20 seconds or less to improve 
anaerobic power. Alternate exercise sessions with rest 
periods of 10-15 seconds. Conclude several sessions with a 
15 to 20 minute rest period. Have the students engage in 
task specific work intervals of more than 20 seconds to im- 
prove anaerobic endurance. Alternate these sessions with 1 
to 2 minute recovery periods. 

4. After a training program have the students explain the 
formulas and mechanisms for improving anaerobic power 
and endurancie. Have them compare their pre- and post- 
scores and determine a training program to improve their 
performance in activities of their choice. 

Exercise Physiology 

Heat exhausts body ^ Heat exhausts body fluids. When the environmental tem- 
flukJs . perature is high, exertion lasting more than 15 minutes can 

cause the blood pressure and body temperature control to 

malfunction. 

Learning Activities: . . 

1. On a warm day have the students engage in a heavy 
workout. Caution: do not allow this to exceed some 10 • 
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minutes, and stop any Individuals showing symptoms of dis- 
tress. Have the students take their temperature and blood 
pressure. Compare these with readings taken after an equal 
workout under normal environmental temperature condi- 
tions. Repeat on another warm day while students vyear 
more appropriate clothing, drink a quart of water before 
working out and drink a cup of water every 10-15 min- 
utes. 

2. Have the students analyze proper and improper strate- 
gies for coping with heat while engaging vigorously in ac- 
tivities. 



Motor Learning 



Coniplex skills arc 
easier to learn if 
reduced to a 
simpler form and 
then gradually 
made more 
complex 



Complex skills are easier to learn if reduced to a simpler 
form and then gradually made more complex. 

When learning a skill it may be wise to adjust the difficulty 
by eliminating some of the features that make it more dif- 
ficult and then gradually including those parts. 

Learning Activities: 

1. When teaching dribbling in soccer, basketball or field 
hockey, have students first practice in an obstacle-free envi- 
ronment, then dribble around cones, then around moving 
players and finally apply the completed skill in a game. 

2. Dance activities. Walk through the sequence alone, then 
with a partner, listen to music, walk through sequence with 
music and then with partner. ' 

3. Play lead-up games that emphasize one or two skills. 



Kinesiology 



Force will be 
reduced If firm 
contact with the 
ground is not 
maintained at the 
moment of 
projection 



Force will be reduced if firm contact with the ground is not 
maintained at the moment of projection. 

As forces are developed within the body, pressure will be 
applied to the supporting surface by the feet. If that contact 
is not firm, some of the developed force will be used up in 
moving on the surface. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Allow experimentation with differing foot surfaces: bare 
feet, spcks, and different types of athletic shoes. Discuss 
contact when running, throwing, and striking. Add the ef- 
fect of varying surfaces: grass, composition, wood, wet sand 
or dirt. 



2. Include discussion of proper footwear for whatever ac- 
tivity is being taught if force is a major performance influ- 
ence. 

3, Have students try to jump up and exert force while in 
the air. Discuss the results and implications for jump shoot- 
ing, smashing, and so on. 



Psycho-iSocial 



Competitive stress 
affects 

performance in 
physical activity 




mpetitive stress affects performance in physical activity. 
Ariappropriate amount of anxiety is needed for successful 
performance. Athletes must control their state and trait 
ar^xiety levels to achieve positive benefits. 



earning Activities: 

1. Ask students to demonstrate certain activity skills (danee, 
swimming, gymnastics, shooting). Ask who are anxious? 
Why? What effects did high or low anxiousness have on 
performance? 

2. Identify as part of the activity-orienting experience the 
maximal positive anxiety state needed for doing better. Dis- 
cuss ways to develop it. 

3. Help students to become aware of their anxiety states by 
discussing their presence or absence at tournament time, 
skill testing, written testing, and general practice. 



Psycho-Social 



stress- reduction 
can help in doing 
better 



Stress-reduction can help in doing better. 

Successful performers are able to devise strategies to over- 



come stress. 



Learning Activities: 

1. Teach and practice relaxation techniques such as tens- 
ing muscles, relaxing them and moving to a state of readi- 
ness, or using autogenic words or phrases such as serene, . 
warm beach, cool breeze, and so on. 

2. Teach and practice imaging, such as visiting the area at 
the competition site producing greatest anxiety, and then 
"psyching down" by inpging pleasant experiences. Urge 
students to imagine how it would feel to perform a critical 
rhove well, at slow motion and at regular speed. 
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Motor Learning 

Improvement Improvement requires evaluation. 

requires evaluation Performance should be measured so that it can be evalu- 
ated to determine progress and to ascertain needed addi- 
tional practice. 

Learning Activities:. 

1. Plan formative tasks for selected skills. Measure aspects 
of the movement which are crucial to skilled performance: 
accuracy; distance/ speed, time, height; or weight. Items 
may be batting average, percentage of successful shots, dis- 
tance of a throw or jump, and so forth. 

* 2. Periodically repeat the measurement. Teach students to 
plot their learning curves on skills of their choice. 
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What Can I Do While Participating? 
Kinesiology 

Spin results when force is applied off the center of the object. 
The force can be applied by the hands, a racket, or the foot 
when kicking. The two factors which determine the behav- 
ior of the ball are where the force is applied relative to the 
center of gravity of the bal!, and the amount of force 
applied. 

Learning Activities: . 

T. Use any ball-type activity. Plan a drill or task which ex- 
periments with applying force off-center and with the 
amount of force. Plan applications of force above, below, 
and to the sides of the ball. Discuss how spin aids or in- 
hibits performance of skill in the sport being studied and in 
other sports. 

2. Select a variety of objects for experimenting with spin: 
volleyball, basketball, frisbee, golf ball, Softball, and table 
tennis ball. Practice throwing or striking off center. Watch 
the spin and rjote the rebound. 

3. Teach the application of force concept to producie spin 
in the sports where it is a performance factor: tennis, golf, 
basketball, volleyball, racquetball, Softball and table tennis. 

Kinesiology 

To move quickly, move quickly, raise the center of gravity and narrow the 

raise the center of base. 

gravity and narrow The degree of stability desired at any one time is dependent 
thehase upon the task. If the direction of the next required move- 

ment Ps known the center of gravity may be moved in that 
direction; if not known it should remain centered. 

Learning Af;tivities: 

.1. Teach this concept through any activity that requires 
quick movernehts in known or. unknown directions, such as ,. 
' swimming and track starts, or badminton and basketball. 

Plan practice tasks contrasting high and low center of grav- . 
ity, broad and narrow bases. 

2. Plan anticipation and faking tasks. ^ 



Spin results when 
force is applied off 
the center of the 
object 



3. Play one-on-one games or two-on-one games related to 
the activity being taught, requiring quick movement^ to es- 
cape. 



Kinesiology 



The path or 
trajectory of an 
object is dependent 
upon the direction 
of the initial force 
and the external 
forces occurring 
during the object's 
flight 



The path or trajectory of an object is dependent upon the 
direction of the initial force and the external forces occur- 
ring during the object's flight. 

Gravity exerts a constant downward force on a projectile, 
moving it toward the earth at a constant rate of speed. Air 
resistance also decreases the horizontal distance it will 
travel. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Practice fungo-hitting in softball and/or throwing balls." 
Develop discovery-iype task cards describing experiments 
with trajectories. 

2. When teaching tennis, volleyball and badminton, stress 
the projectile concept for smashes, volleys and drives. 

PsychO'Soclal 

Self-talk can aid .. Self-talk can aid performance. 

performance Destructive training thoughts can be replaced with positive 

. self-statements and self-instruction. 

Learning Activities: ' / 

1. Ask students to identify and list positive and negative 
self-statements produced during competition. Ask when 
they most often occur. 

^ 2. Suggest that during a game, whenever negative feelings 
begin to obtrude, that they try to stop these thoughts and 
self-talk their bad feelings away. 

3. Ask students to share their self-talk, thought-stopping 
strategies. 



Motor Learning 



Practice time 
should vary 
according to 
difficulty of task, 
and type of skill 
and age of learner 



Practice time should vary according to difficulty of task, and 
type of skill. and age of learner. 

Practicing for a long time without success is frustrating and 
Interferes with the learner's perseverance.. If practice is too 
long, fatigue interferes with performance quality. . 



Learning Activities: 

' 1 . -F^lan blocks of time for several skills to be practiced. Let 
the students plan their practice schedules for each. 

2. Ask students to agree on amount of time a skill should 
be practiced. 

3. Group students by ability. Assign longer times to the 
more skilled, interrupted or distributed practice time to the 
less skilled. 

Motor Learning 

Cue abbreviation is important to skilled performance. 

The more complex the movement, the more time is neces- 
sary.for selecting, planning, and initiating it. "Cue abbrevia- 
tion" helps to predict and prepare earlier. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Have class observe a live demonstration or film of a per- 
formance. Instruct class to look for cues. Ask what they 
saw. Repeat several times. Suggest that they look for "tele- 
graphed intentions," common patterns, expected strategy, 
player characteristics. 

2. After several practice games in which the activity is 
taught, ask class to identify "personal characteristic cues" 
of classmates, and common patterns. 

3. Suggest that students watch for personal cues of selected 
players while watching televised sporting events. 

Kinesiology ^ 

Accuracy may be Accuracy may be improved by reducing the length of the 

impirovecl by implement, the length of the backswing, and the number of 

reducing the length body parts used. . 

of the implement, , 

the length of the Learning Activities: 

backswing, and the 1. Teach throwing with the wrist only, then progressively 

number of body add the.elbow, shoulder, back, hips and legs. Have student 

parts used note the effect. 

2. Teach this concept when teaching golf and bunting in 
Softball. 
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affects 
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PsychO'Social 

Attentionai style affects performance in physical activity. 

Improvement of performance is affected by knowing what 
to attend to, what to ignore, when to attend and how to 
'maintain attention at critical times. ' 

Learning Activities: 

1. Use effort-shape word$ like ''hit it like driving a nai^l/V 
"stretch/' "stroke it/' "just meet it/' "guide it/' to describe 
the action.' 

2. Plan attentionai drills like "pepper games/' "rebound 
drills/' and wall rallying at close range. 

3. Plan progressive relaxation and meditation periods for 
rest periods. 

Motor Development 



Knowing the 
position of the 
body in space is - 
necessary for 
skilled performance 



Knowing the position, of the body in space js necessary for 
skilled performance, . . / 

Signals from the receptors in the inner ear and from the 
eyes help one achieve and maintain balance. Receptors in 
the body contribute to kinesthetic awareness. 

Learning Activities: 

1; Encourage students to pay attention to body feelings, 
sounds and environment cues. Have- them practice a skill; 
stop play, have students close their eye^ and identify where 
they are. Have them open eyes and check accuracy. Prac- 
tice frequently. - ^ 

2. ^ Plan an interaction task. Have^ one" student dribble 
blindfolded and follow moving partner who will give verbal 
encouraging sounds. •» 

3, Have students practice looking only .at the target. Try 
this in soccer, basketball, badminton and tennis. 



Motor Development 



Hearing provides 
cues for action 



Hearing provides cues for action. 

Hearing is helpful if selective attention to sound is de- 
veloped. 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Include dance and rhythm activities in the curriculum to 
develop auditory figure-ground, perce'ption. . * 
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2. Encourage students to listen for the "crack of the bat/' 
"swish of the racquet/' "click of the ball/' and so forth. 



Motor Learning 



Practice for speed, 
for accuracy, or for 
both as the skill 
requires 



Practice for spee V for accuracy, or for both as the skill re- 
quires. 

There is ofKn a trade-off between speed and accuracy. Ac- 
curacy r.s^:, be sacrificed for speed and vice versa. Emphasis 
should be placed according to the demands of the skill. 

■ earning Activities: 

1. Plan to discuss speed and accuracy while introducing 
the activily. Point out the demands for speed, accuracy, or 
both. Plan practice to emphasize the particular need. 

2. Plan a throwing task consisting of ten throws for speed) 
ten for accuracy, and ten for both. Ask students to discuss 
results with the group. 



Motor Learning 



Practice with 
emphasis on « 
fixation is 
appropriate for 
"cbsed skills" 



Practice with emphasis on fixation 
"closed skills/' 



is appropriate for 



Closed skills are those in which the performer is stable arid 
the environment basically predictable, such as golf, archery 
and dance. ■ . 

' Learning Activities: 

1. Plan many repetitions of closed skills. Stress consistency 
of technique. , . 

2. Use interaction tasks or video replay of performance to 
improve exact reproduction of technique. . ^ 



Motor Learning ^ 

Practice should be Practi^ce should be In a variety 6f environmental conditions, 

in a variety of P/acticing under varied environmental conditions, a rule or 

environiTwntal schema is discovered which permits successful performance 

conditions under a much wider variety of conditions, even conditions in 

^ which the skill has not yet been performed© 

Learning Activities: 

* 1. Plan a wide variety, of practice envirpnments. Use 
'feedback-type tasks. 



2. Plan game-like conditions for practice. Arrange terminal 
feedback on performance. 

3. Discuss schema theory with students. Identify skills 
performed that were not previously practiced. 

Motor Learning 

Timing is controlled internally and externally. 
Internal timing is a controlled coordinated sequence. Exter- 
nal timing is the start of the swing so that contact coincides 
with the arrival of the object. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Teach the sequence of the skill, and plan practice and 
feedback on the internal timing. Use drills and/or tasks for 
this phase. Foster external timing by adding the moving ob- 
ject. Control the speed and direction of the object by hav- 
ing students ihrow the object, or use a' ball throwing ma- 
chine. 

2. Provide lead-up games which provide practice on both 
internal and external timing. 

3. Develop interaction tasks whereby a student can evalu- 
ate his partner's timing and provide feedback. 



Timing is controlled 
internally and 
externally 



What Should Be Done Afterwards? 



Humanities 



Achievement may 
be based on the 
comparison with 
others or self, and 
pers^mal 
accomplishment 



Achievement may be based on the comparison with others 
or self, and personal accomplishment. 
Most performers acknowledge at least three kinds of 
achievements in relation to their performance goals: 

1 . Achievements that are compared with others. 

2. Achievements that mark personal progress. 

3. Achievements that result in reaching a goal such as run- 
ning three miles or completing a dance. 

Learning Activities::^^ 

1 . Plan, promote and reward all 3 type of goals. For exam- 
ple, a volleyball unit may (1) provide a class tournament for 
comparing with others, (2) provide formative tasks for per- 
sonal progress, and (3) encourage students to create strate- 
gies to reach personal goals. 

2. Allow the student to propose his own personal 
evaluation program for grades. 



Psycho-Social 



Attribution of cause 
affects 

performance in 
physical activity 



Attribution of cause affects performance in physical activity. 
The individual views the outcome of a contest in terms of 
how close it was and the intensity and level of competition, 
and determines what essential elements caused the out- 
come. This attribution of cause affects the player's feelings 
about the contest, as well as future expectations of success 
or failure, and influences his attitude toward future par- 
ticipation. 

Learn mg Activities: 

1 . After a class game, ask students to express verbally or in 
writing reasons to explain the outcome. Discuss attribution 
theory. Help winners and losers to cognitively and affec- 
tively analyze the results. 

2. Conduct a brief discussion concerning the role of luck, 
hard work, skill and other external factors on winning and 
losing. ' . 

3. Post highlighted sports page game resuff?\vhich quote 
players' attribution of causes for success or failure, and their 
attitudes toward the next game. 
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Motor Learning 

Augmented Augmented terminal feedback is mosWTFtrctive.^- 

lerminal feedback. Feedback may be provided immediately or it may be de- 
ls most effective veloped over a (x.»riod of time. Feedback about how one 
moved, and about the outcome of the event is alv^ays de- 
layed. Augmented concurrent feedback is not very useful, 

Lotirninfi Activities : 

1. Video tape performance. Allow, students to view and 
analyze performance and then practice to correct errors. If 
video taping is not possible, have partner evaluate perfor- 
mance using a checklist. 

2. If space constraints require some students to wait to 
play, assign them a player to observe selected performance 
variables which are then plotted on a charts Variables may 

^ be types of shots, placement, area taken, direction, dis: 
tance, and so forth. 

3. Use mirrors to observe movement and self-evaluate. 
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Our' sofiuly nalurnlly cncouraHOS dchievomonl. H()W(?Vfr, 
tU'hicvt'nuMil is viewed nnti vnluod difforenlly l)y sludonls. 
Imposing a single goni slandnrd will nnturiilly block 
dchiovunicfil of the slandard l)y tunny sludcnls, since all of 
Ihctn l)ring difforLMil sets of ahililies and oxporionccs to (he 
gym. Acteplance of this premise is crucial to helping slu- 
di»nls (o achieve. The curriculum and instructional practices 
must he designed to accommodate individual student dif- 
ferences. 
Curriculum 

The curriculum should provide instruction and practice 
commensurate with the ahility of the student. Cour.^es 
should be developed for beginners, intermediates and ad- 
v.mced performers if possible. If not, then ability grq^uping 
and several levels of criteria for evaluation will be needed 
to facilitate achievement. The following additional sugges- 
tions may help the student: 

1. Plan a wide variety of activities to accommodate the 
uni(|ue al)ilities of all the students: dance, gymnastics, team 
sports, individual sports, swimming, and conditioning ac- 
tivities. 

2. Consider increasing student choice of activities. Obvi- 
ously all students are not v^ell suited to, or interested in all 
types of activities. 

v. Allow sufficient time* for activities to be learned, 
4. Stress during practice the proper body mechanics of ' 
each sport. Encourage individual application of kinesiology 
concepts to enhance perform a na^^--^^^ ^ 



5. Plan activities that are app^of)riately cnallenging and in- 
teresting for adolescents. 

Inslruclion 

Instructional practices should be utilized, permitting student 
to set achievat)le goals and to l)uild on each accomplish-"- 
ment. Since students bring to the gv^nnasium different learn- 
ing styles as well as ability an3 Experiences, teachers 
should provide a small group or individualized instruction ap- 
proach. The following additional suggestions are. offered: - 

1. Plan several ability levOl goals. Allow students, under 
the teacher's guidance/to set their own goals. 

2. plan variable practice time allotments for learning 
selected skills. .V. • . 




:i, Inlroduco the soc|uonco of n skill by usinf» sevorni mod- 
alilios such'iis donionslralions, picluros nnd films for viow- 
ing, and both live nnd lapud explanations for hearing. 
Allow students who prefer lo spend little lime on listening 
and seeing lo spend more lime on doing and/or feeling the 
activity. 

4. Plan lessons lo help students control their anxiety during 
highly competitive or slrewtul activities. 

5. Body awareness taslcs and drills should be included in 
lessons of activities with high body control demands, such 
as modern dance, gymnastics, banketball and soccer. 

6. Practice should be of appropriate'duration; go from sim- 
ple to complex; and provide feedback. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

psychO'Social 




What Do You Mean By Getting Along? 

In hunicinities, [)sych{)-social concepts aro studied In relolion 
- , . . , rh.irticlerislics and meanings of cooperation and com- 

P(*titi{)n. Games, sfx/rts and exercise often require coopera- 
tive ventures in which the players design and agree on roles 
and rules. Opponents must cooperate as well as compete. 
They must agree on rules, conduct, and appropriate play 
attitudes. 

The physical activity context provides a positive environment 
for human affiliation, the opportunity to understand self, and 
Ihe development of healthy Ways of relating self to others. 
^ Social needs may be met through particif)ation in physical 

activity. 
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How Can Getting Ready Help Me? 



Psycho-Soclal and Humanities 

Work toKelhcr and Work together and help one another, 
help ono another Sharing Koals and giving help is one of (he most iniportant 
^- behaviors for getting along. Sports, dance, and exorcise 

provide many opportunities to give help and to receive 

neecfed help. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Plan ''goal stations," Allow students to meet and work 
with others having similar goals. Encourage helping each 
other. 

2. Plan'interaction or reciprocal tasks which require helping 
each other with qualitative or quantitative goals. 

3. Encourage students working in small groups or with 
partners of similar interests and abilities. Friends may do more' 
than the activity itself. . 

^■ 

PsychoSocf^ ^ 

Think positive Think positive. 

Some say the glass is half full, others half empty. Some make 5 
of 1 0 free throws, others miss 5 ot 1 0. Record your progress, 
success and attempts (trying is positive). Do not single out 
failures. Keep a positive attitude about what you are doing. 
Reward your efforts; that is what counts. 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Develop a progress chart. Post names of those who have 
. progressed. ' . 

2. Rew.ard progress by allowing student additional freedom 
to choose activity. 

,3. Alter game scoring to allow increased scoring credit for a 
well-executed or improved performance, shot, stunt, dance, 
or skill. 

Humanities^ l^sycho-Social 

Friends add - Friends add meaning, support and competition. 

meaning, support Making plans with others is one of the best ways to make sure 

and competition yQjj ^q^i^ Qjjt regularly. Exercising with others adds meaning 
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<in(l |)liMsiir(' 10 tho adivlly, IhrouKh foll()wslil|), Mww with 
H(H)(| friends, you pnwidc support m\ (MicoumHonunil lo 
(Mcliollu^r, (Mrll(:i()iillnHwllh()lliors providosopporlunllios to 
lest yourself, lo ^Ivc nuMiiifHlftd rc^sislanco iiH.dnsI cinolher. 
Coinpelillon cnrrholp oncournH^' HrOiUer effort nnd Hrentor 
|)erforin.m( (»s. 

I.{\}rninfi Aciivitivs: 

1. lUwi' sUuhnts work ioi^vthor to hvlf) oiw another, Co- 
()|)ercU(» nnd sh*iro IdcMS, feelings, interests, and preferences 
in snuill groups of three to five students, Demonstrate how 
students can assist each other by supporting, encouraging, 
teaching, criti(iuing, resisting and recording for one another. 

2. Allow students to select their partners and teammates. 

J. Allow students to switch activities in order to be with 
friends. 
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What Can I Do While Participating? 



Psycho-Soclal 

If H'l not fun, l( If II'h not furi; It won't ho done. 

won'l bf (lone Spond nioro time ond energy in activities or parts of activities 

you prefer. If you do not enjoy the experience^ you are less 
likely to continue participating or to benefit from it. 

Learning Actlyiiies: , , 

1. Promote. Intramurals, community recreation and In- 
terscholastlc activity to allow extra participation. 

2. Allow choice of activities in physical education. 

3. Invite community experts to demonstrate and discuss 
community support for various activities. ^ 

4. Discuss with students the various meanings that move- 
• ment has for people. 

5. Develop a value and goal-awareness experience by listing 
objectives of physical education such as social experience, 
self-discipline, the activity itself, health, fitness, aesthetic ex- 
perience, fun, and catharsis. Have students ranl< their per- 
sonal values. Use the results to show differences in attitude. 



HumanMes, Psycho-Social 

Sharing increases Sharing with others adds meaning and increases invojvement. 

meaning "Others" include parents, teachers, friends and other stu- 

dents in class. Sharing ideas, goals and feelings with others 
helps us to clarify our own Intentions and goals, to get help, 
support and encouragement, and to build relationships by 
working together. Sharing encourages greater Involvement 
and participation. 

Learning Activities: . 

1 . Assign responsibilities for setting up and returning equip- 
ment, taking roll, and locker room care. 

2. Plan interaction tasks. 

Motor Learning and Psycho-Social 

The challenge of Having someone to challenge, resist and cortipete helps per- 

others improves formance. 

performance 



I KivInK olhors surli U\m\s m\ follow sliKhmlH lo Iohi m 
|)r()vl(l(»s iho ( hiilltMiHo lo hiovv m\ lo improvo oiir porfor- 

I, IVovl(l(^ mtMninHfiilMind (htillon^inK \\imvs md mtlvily 
i, K(M»|) scons 

.1, Pl.m ii f(»w H'^nos or U\sks no scores or msulls »\ro 
ko|)l iind lluMi 0 similiu nurnlM»r wh(*r(^ scort^s and/or rosulls 
i\w kopl. I ltwo class conipiin^ porfornianco (liff('nnK:(»s, 



What Cm Be Done Afteiwards? 

1 



HiimAnlttes, Psycho^'Soclal 



effort (^nhan(\^9 
9i)l(-49)iti^'m and 
»H(-(l|jiclpllno 



S(H>lnK nccummultitud effort t?nh»)nc()s self-^osioom nnd s(»lf- 
disripllne, 

Aw«uen(»ss of proKross Is sallM'ylnK »nul ^urvos os piullol roliv 
forcement for participation. 

Uunnlnfi Artivitios: ' 

1 , Kvvp a r(M:()r(l of |H?rforouuH:u l)y usInH task cards, work- 
shoots, or journals, 

2, At the end of each day have students record what they did 
and plan for the next session, making a commitment In terms 
of what they will work on next time. 

3, Progress from teacher-determined, teacher-directed In- 
structional activities to student-designed, student-directed ac- 
tivities. Move from external motivation (teacher threats and 
rewards) to internally satisfying (self-chosen and personally 
satisfying) reinforcement processes. 



Humanities 



Participation ' 
, requires a 
collective altitude 
as well as 
understanding of 
self 



Participation requires a collective attitude as well as under- 
standing of self. 

. Participants involved in a team or group activity must orga- 
nize into a unit. Individual responses are controlled by this 
general organization. Personal strengths and weaknesses are 
discovered and help form the basis for self-identify and im- 
provement. 

Learning Activities 

1 . Allow students to identify team captains who will privately 
select teammates. Each team should be given time to orga- 
nize, and analyze team performance and formulate strategies. 
Plans can be subm ilted to the instructor and/or shared with the . 
class. 

2. As part of the final evaluation of student performance, 
* request each student to submit an appraisal of his role on 

the team and to express how he feels about himself aft^r 
this unit of study. 
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PA 



PsychO'SoclAl 

; IMrll(lp«illon In Ipiillon In physli «tl «u (ivilli's ( .^n hV \\\]\mUm\ vviiy of 

('iinlH)»iii ' MrclloK now \hh)\)\o nnd lonnlnK I'rIiMidshlps c.ui occ ur 

ImiMirliinl w»iy of ihrouKh H»inu's, sporis, «in(l t»\iM*(:isi\ Affilliillon iuhhIs in,»y ho 
meellnK affiliation ^\ fv^\su\^ for p»irtl( lp.)llon <is nuu h iis liir^viMTicnl, 

liwrnin^i Activiiivs; 

L AriiiOKc praclic o ,wul f)l.^y Ki()Uf)inHs u') \)vm\\\ sUidcnls 
h(»inK wllh frl(M)(ls as w(HI as o( caslonally with slri\nf{(^rs. 

2, Stress by (»\.u!ipl(' and cru oura^tcMiUMil llu« use of first 
nanu's of sludcnls, 

Psycho-Social 

Conlml of Control of a^^r(»sslon in, sport Is l>olh possible iind desirablo. 

aK8^es»lon In sport Aggressive responses are learned/and ther(^f()re can he mod- 
Is both possible .ind |fj^,j jj,, changed. Int(»nt to Injure others is not necessary 'to 
desirable ^\^-^\if^^\ perfornitince. 

iVi\rninfi Activitios: 

1. Use both p(^silive and negative reinforcement. Students 
should forfeit the right to play for displays of unwonted aggres- 
sion. Recognize and praise restraint of uncontrolled aggres- 
sive l)ehavior. 

2. Discuss both positive and negative aspects of aggressive 
l>ehavior. Asl< students to post clippings of violent behavior 
written about competitive events. Suggest revised game con- 

, ' trols for reducing uncontrolled aggressive behavior. 

Humanities 

* Individual ^ Individual satisfaction is a motivating factor in participation, 

satisfaction is a Satisfaction comes in many forms/including that acqxiired 
motivating factor in from participation with'bthers. 
participation 

Learning Activities: 

" 1. At the end of the unit of study ask students to submit a brief 

appraisal statement concerning their personal satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. \ 

2. Before and d^Jdng the unit of study allow students to 
' ' express their personal goals for the unit of study. Arrange 

learning experiences to xiccommodate these goals. 

f>* " 
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Ex«rcls« Physiology 

pfovl<l4>«i m ( ',i|Ku iiy to \\\ \vi \vM\mi\\ sporh provides lUi »iv('iuh^ 

'w'uvdlik lor MHi»il lnli»rtu lion. IniprovInK on^^S ( npiU lly U) (Miti.iK<» in 

.!( livilins opiMis nuiny «)Vi»nuos loi liU»-nM)ovvlnH »huI cnrirlh 
int{ I'VPMh, S('ll tonci'pi is tMih.iiu (mI l)y ( onlidcnit^ vn- 
iiniu\\\\\]\\ iiulividiial lo (ly i)t»vv »!( livilirs, 

liwrnlnti Ai llvllivs: 

\Uv sUulcniH list ilu^ sports they would llk(» to try, Ask 
thoni to dis( uss vvhy tlu»y would like to p«irtl('ipnto In tho 
.u tivltips. l )(Mvrminlof\''^<'l' niotlv(»s orouM>s studtnits' d<«slm 
^ . to p.uticlpato ( ompi'tciitly with fri(»nds, enjoy tlu» ftu'lliiHS 

inherent in th(» lU livity, and release the psychological ttMision 
ol daily living. 
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How Cm The Te«icher Help? 

Id MiHiiMiU luMii»lil Hilly tfunrihi^ p^v* ho mm uiI iI^ihh m 
ol (ihvMi 1^1 »M livily, pKid »i i U^^ lh^U inMt'r*^ p^yrhu mh i^il 
i^spiMUMKon, »in(l |)fi)vi(h^ fin umh^rMtUidinH nl (tu» fuli» 
plfiyrd hy phyMi kil mlivily, Ailivilii^^^ |iM)vi(liM'\|u^fUMU luil 
ropjihilily muM IhmImv('Io|uuI Ih^it »»^|uui*MUM in 

l^^^\vhMlKl^ m\\ pnuliu m linuniiHl ^nnio MiiUU^^ion^^ 

I. Allnvv Mu(lpnl'» In \ Hmii^ m\ lo ho ft«^pnn^il)lt» fur 
Ih'Idm'- uiuI lUUT-rltih^ l)MMnih\ iHiuipnuMii sm\ r»Hf)i(l 

kiM'pillK' 

r!, I)*»volop <i Vtirioly oi w»iy^ in loini Hinup^^i iriiMuKp 
IfiiMnK, M/o, »il)ilily, t»spnri(Mui», iiiUMt^st, iuhmI^ hiiihilay^ 
(Mul so lurlh. 

I, Prnnmlt* a Viiri^ly oI vviuihy nuU onu^ Innn parli* ijMlioii; 
skill, inn, UHlnvvship, ,u hl(*v(Mn(Mil, .uid iu»vv nxpiMitMU 

4, K('(()Hnl/i» iiiul pliHi loi Ihi' l»u l ihiU llu^ tiitry lov(»l of 
sUi(|(Mils In ilu' ( (lUiM? K Viu iod In li/rnis nl inlorrsl, »il)lliiy, <in(l 
nnvdv Pri)vl(l(* .ipprnprLilt* nl)|(H llv(^ Inr {\u h MiidtMil. Posh 
liv(» M»lfM ()n( t'pl niM'ds siu ( ('ssl 

Pioinoln < oopnr.illon <in(l( nnip(»lillon. 1*1, ui for llu^o onP 
( onu's riilhnr Ih.in cxptM lln^ posilivt* oiiu onu^s to inti^K idly 
(Kt iir, K('vv»ir(l n( ( iirrnncns of vm U hy |K)lntinH niil ,u - 
(oniplishrnnnts, sii< <'i»ss, ,ukI pronri^ss, .uidj^ivi* pr«ilM^ wIkmi 
(h'scivnd. 

(). Pioniotn iMijnynuMU hy pLinninn ( h.dkMiKinH, (MijoyohU* 
h'lirninH (•x|)('i i(MU'ns. 
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aesthetics 




What Do You Mean By Turning On?" 

.in<l luMi tiott I \|H'nrt»< ir»)^, ,M*^thoiu ally |)I^M%jti^ ovoni^ a 
luiriMu tu rd. ,\m\ thts lu'rd < .ih Ix* (fttHunh ttuiv^ t^vHi 

'vjHut, vwfK IMS pL»v or (l,uu iv f ho valuo ot tf)i> oviM^rn'iu r t> 
ofUKum^l hy u»ulrts|»uulHi>; k.miuhI tluiui^h ^HMvonal m- 
vnlyt>r!u»nl u\ \hv *utiviiy. Uom obsrrv^ihon. »ui(l trofn ifu* 
study t>l { ulluM* 



Humanities, Psycho -Social 

Plan on having a Plan on having a good time. 

good lime Enjoy the activity, have fun, plan on taking time to appreciate 

what you are experiencing. Simply working on goals is not 
much fun. If it's not fun, it v^on't be done, at least not for very 
long. Having a good time and getting caught up in the activity 
usually moves you tov^ard your goals; because'you are con- 
tinually practicing. 

Lvarning Activities: \ 

1. Change rules of games for a novel change of pace. An 
example is playing volleyball v\/ith the net covered to prevent 
seeing the opponent. ' \ , 

2. Encourage the class to celebrate success and accept 
failure in its context. Set the example. | 

• • 3. Encourage celebrating the expcrienc^. Celebrate. having 

participated, having moved. Enjoy, the bodily sensations of 
moving, stretching, tv^isting and testing. Smile inside, fet?l. 
good for having been involved, for moving in your own 
unique manner. 



n 



i 
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What Can I Do While Participating? 



Humanities 



Aesthetic qualities 
of the human body 
contrit^ute to 
appreciation of the 
content of sport, 
dance, plan and 
exercise 



Aesthetic qualities of the human body contribute to apprecia- 
tion of the content of sport, dance, plan and'exercise. 
The characteristics of muscle definition, symmetrical propor- 
tion, and unity contribute to aesthetic interpretation of the 
humon body. 

Lvarnin^ Activities:' 

1 . Plan for the student to develop an art form creation: poem, 
collage, sculpture] painting, and so on. Relate it to the activ- 
ity of study. 

2. Plan a picture contest of "athletic body beautiful/^ Stu- 
dents select a picture of an athlete in motion who In their 
opinion best displays the aesthetic qualities of the human 
body. Post those pictures. Have the class develop criteria to 
judge each on a 1 0 point scale. Have each student writedown 
his rating. 

3. Photograph members of the class in action. Post these 
photos. Develop criteria for judging. Have each student rate 
the aesthetics of the human body in motion. Give appropriate 
"fun" awards. 



Humanities 



Aesthetic 
appreciation and 



Aesthetic appreciation and understanding may be activity- 
specific. 



understanding may goth the athlete artist and the artist of athletes bring knowl- 
be activity-specific edge and understanding to the art form. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Post pictures of athletes in action from basketball, tennis, 
wrestling, gymnastics and a dance. Have the art department 
rate them. Have athletes who engage in those sports rate 
them. Let the class compare and discuss differences. 

2. Allow students who are dancers teach a brief creative 
dance lesson to non-dancers. Reverse. Discuss feelings. 
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Humanities 



Aesthetic 
interpretation is 
based on prior . 
'learning and 
cultural values 



Aesthetic InterprettKion is based on prior learning and cultural 
values. 

^People ar'e- "turned on" 'for various reasons— some by 
strength, body contact, agility, speed, and so oa. Aesthetic 
experience encoropasses a series of values. 



Physical activity 
may be 
experienced as 
similar to^ Zen 
state 



Learning Activities: . • 

iDcvelop a Humaniiies course. Plan a "parcourse for hu- 
manities." Include dance, strength* agility, risk, creativity; 
endurance, and manipulation stations. Expose students to 
. all stations, allowing them to participate in those that th'ey 
like. 

^ Psycho-Social ^ 

Physical activity may be expierienced as similar to a Zen 
state. 




^Zen sport teachers advocate the importance of detachment 
and loss of ego in the activity. The "inner game" notion is a 
^manifestation of "the body over the mind." ^ 

Leaifiing Activities: 

1. Plan learning tasks which direct the learner to let the 
; body take over'^from the mind. Example: Forget about the 

technique; concentrate on the goal. (Read: The Inner Game 
of Tennis by W,T. Gallwey, New York: Random House, 
1974.) . • 

2. Include aikido, ,yoga or other similar body control ac- 
tivities in your curriculum, 

3. Provide "spirit-guidance." Help the students to* conceive 
themselves in pther dimensions of performance. Help them 
to dream of performing their favorite sports or dances Mh 
another en vi^nment. ^ / ' 

4. Discuss peak experiences. Stress preparation, discipline, 
competence, anxiety, chal/enge and letting go. Urge stu- 
dents io develop their own programs to reach their dreams. 



^' t 
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What Do I Do Afterward? 



Humanities 



Appreciating the 
relationships 
arnojig art forms 
and movement 
depends upon 
theoretical and 
experiential study 



Appreciating the relationships among art forms and move- 
ment depends upon theoretical and experiential study. 
All movement resulting from dance, sport and exercise has 
the possibility of ^lesthetic content and forrji. Art forms and 
movement forms arp dominated by a system of rules and 
cc^nventions involving emotional excitement in participa- 
tion, and both require creativity from participants. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Plan a movement art course which includes a begin- 
ning level for synchro-swimming, modern dance, gymnas- 
tics, and similar activities. 

2. Plan creative movement experiences in dance, gymnas- 
tics, tumbling, exercise,^ swimming and so forth. 

3. Plan a "rainy day" lecture demonstration with the art 
department. 
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How Can Th« Teacher He'pJ 



Too often aesthetic experiences are left ^o the v'Jancer or 
gymnast. However, physical activity, sports, garft'es, and 
exercise abound with aesthetic experiences. Teachers need 
to provide aesthetic experiences in all courses. 
Here are some sugg<?stions: 
Curriculum ^ 

1. Provide i) //t/mar'ivs unit of study. 

2. Include yoga, aikido or o^her eastern body control' 
movement forniii. 

3. Include dance, syncro-swimming, free exercise and 
other cifMtive activities. 

InMruction 

1. Emphasize aesthetic experiences such beauty of mo- 
,tion and of body, and peak experiences. 

2. Include creative experiences whenever possible in any 
activity of study. 

3. Plan interdisciplinary cooperation with the art depart- 
ment to bring knowledge and experiences to students. 



\ 
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CHAPTER SIX 

coping 




What Do You Mean By Surviving? 

Survivtil or (.oping dcporuls on niiiny factors, especially in 
today's soc iety where physical danj^er is often not as great as 
f)sych()l()gical dariger. Survival may depend on strength, 
frc^ecloni from disease*, psychologic al health, affiliation, coop- 
eration, ( ornpetitiveness, and a sense of joy and appreciation 
of beauty. Fiistorically dance, sport and play have made sig- 
nific .Hit (ontrihutions to the survival of the human race. 

A strong; agile, beautiful body moving mechanically correctly 
anci int(»r,icting with the environriKMit and seeking achievable 
goals is indeed (opihg — surviving. 



^1 
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How Can Getting Ready Help Me? 



Psycho-Social 



Confidefice Confidence enhances participation/health, good feeling, and 

enhances can reduce injuries. 

participation, |f think yoiTcanT^you hava a^^^ chance of being 

health, good succeiisful than if you don't. Doubt reduceTthe possibillty^f^ 

feeling, and can success. Confidence not only increases the odds for success, 

reduce injuries [^^^ reduces the odds for incorrect movement and the chance 
of being injured. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Plan the practice mentally before practicing skills. Stu- 
dents should review in their minds the sequence and timing of 
the skill before performing. 

2. Plan visualization practice. Encourage students to "see" 
themselves performing the skill correctly and achieving'the 
skill goal.^, Plan several repetitions. Stress letting the body 
"take over." 

3. SelMirection, cooperative learning and self-monitoring 
are powerful sources for enhancing positive attitudes. The 

; teacher's role is to provide support and encouragement, to 
row^ard effort and to provide specific recorr/mendatioris for 
improvement. Flinching or partial effort in either jumping or 
hurdling can lead to injury. It is recommended to reduce the 
degree of difficulty in these activities until students develop 
confidence. 



Humanities and Psycho -Social 



Increased body and 
environment 
awareness, 
familiarity and 
control improves 
performance and 
enhances the 
quality of life 



Increased body and environment au'areness, familiarity and 
control improves perrprrinance and enhances the quality of 
life., .\ ■ ■ • ; ' 

Awareness of bodily functions and sensations (breathing, 
strength, balance, fatigue, heart rate, smell, focus, and soon) 
increases personal familiarity: Familiarity with bodily sensa- 
tions and environmental^ factors, increases. confidence and 
control. Control of bodilyuunctions and familiarity with en- 
vironmental factors increases confidence and helps reduce 
anxieties. \ 



Learning Activities: 
1 . Plan body awareness experiences: 



a. Before porhrmin^. Ask students to concentrate on how 
various parts of their bodies feel: tense, tingling, relaxed^ 
hurting, strong, or weak. 

^ I). Ahcr porhrming. Suggest to students: "Listen to your brea- 

thing. Feel your pulse in your ankle, neck, and. other body 
parts. Track your heart rate for 1 minute to 5 minutes, and your 
breathing rate. Wipe your sweat.- Notice where it forms. 
Check your balance. It is better or worse? Notice your body 
heat. How long does it take to cool off? Do you feel fatigued? 
Describe it. Do you feel strong? Describe it:" 

2. Plan erivironment awareness experiences: 

a. Before performing. Ask students to observe space. Look for 
obstacles. Imagine moving rapidly and stopping before collid- 
ing. Notice glare, surface; ceilings. Run toward various obsta- 
cles with game objects or inriplements. Stop short of a colli- 
sion. Listen to sounds of voices, pounding feet and moving 
objects. 

b. While performing. What are the environniental factors? Is 
there wind, sun, grass, concrete? Ask students to plan a istrat- 
egy to master the environment. Try it out. 

c. After performing. Analyze strategy. What helped? What 
hurt? . \ 

Humanities, Exercise Pitysiology, Motor 
Development, Psycho-Social 

Take pride in your uniqueness; 

No two people are the same. Individual size, shape, growth 
rate, age, family background, and experiences contribute to 
unique abilities, interests, needs, motives and goals. Take 
pride in the fact that you are one of a kind, and that what you 
enjoy and do well is uniquely yours; 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Ask students to identify unusual sport skills. Invite them to 
explain the sport: Ask if they would like to plan a lesson for 
those interested.. 

2. List all curricular activities on separate charts. Invite stu- 
dents to list their names on activities which they believe are 
"theirs." 

3. Discuss sports which require specifi- v.x ^ size,'shape, 
strength, flexibility, or agility to perfoim well, tr; which ones 
does body size not matter? 
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Take pride in your 
uniqueness 



'4. Place world map on bulletin board. Identify countries 
which produce outstanding teams or athletes in selected 
sports, or where unusual sports or games al'e performed. 

5. Once all of the positions and skills have been covered and 
the students have participated in several game situations rotat- 
ing teams and positions, students should be permitted to 
select one or two positions on which to concentrate for the 
remainder of their practice and game time. 

Exercise Physiology 

Know what is Know what is expected, what you can do and need to do. 

expecled; whal you Know what standards of performance are expected. Know 
can do and need to yQ^r own capabilities, and what you need to do to perform to 
capacity. ^ 

Learning Actl>^ities: 

1 . Reduce negMiw consequences. Eliminate uniform expec- 
tations and goals for everybne. Eliminate embarrassing ac- 
tivities and those with a high probability of failure.' Emphasize 

. activities which involve everyone, not just natural athletes. 

2. Allow students to identify desired skill level. Give a pretest. 
Set various levels of skills such as. beginner, intermediate^ 

f advanced. \ 

3. Develop practice statior\s for various skills. Post practice 
tasks and levels. Allow studer^ts to plan what and how much 
they will practice. \ 



do 



Humanities, Motor Deveiopmen 

Celebrate effort Celebrate your effort. 

Celebrate your effort — the fact that you are participating, 
working, stretching and trying. Reward your efforts for just 
having participated. Enjoy moving, the stretching of muscles, 
. the working of the heart and lungs, the cleansing and cooling 
of sweat. Enjoy the aesthetic and qualitative dimensions of 
moving, the grace and beauty of running, jumping and throw- 
ing. Celebrate while participating, feel good, smile inside and . 
all over. 

Learning Activities: 
/ . 1 . Encourage teams to develop a team cheer. Use it to cele- 
brate playing. ■ 
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2. Plan expressions of the joy of movement experiences, such 
as writing a poem, taking photographs, making collages. 
Share these with the class. 



Psycho-Social 

Seeing Seeing improvement is rewarding, 

improvement is short and long term goals can serve as incentives for getting 
rewarding through difficult activities. Doing less than you think you can, 

not really pushing yourself, reduces the pain and discomfort 
which discourage further participation. Continuous moderate 
participation will increase what you think you can do. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Post charts or develop a method to encourage students to 
keep a record of performance, in order to facilitate the fun of 
seeing Improvement. 

2. Discuss with the class the time it takes to effect improve- 
ment. Ask them to plot how long it will take them to reach a / 
short term and long term goal. 

Psycho-Social 

Optimal arousal Optimal arousal level activities are necessary for survival. 

level activities are Participants need activities which offer optimal psychology. 

necessary for cal arousal — that are not too stressful or too boring. Arousiil 

survival levels differ from student to student as do stress levels. What 

may be boring for one may be too stressful for another. / 

\ ■ ■ ■ ■ i 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Plan a relaxation or biofeedback un it to help students learn 
to read body symptoms of stress and natural ways to cope v^ith 
it. ■ . ^V-y - i ■ 

2. Include relaxation exercises as part of the daily lesson. 

3. Provide a selection of activities that will offer arc^usal 
experience and/or a serene experience. j ^ 

4. hiave students analyze the. physiological responses tp fear 
and how they can challenge themselves at a" productive |level. 

Psycho-Social ^ | 

.Individuals differ in Individuals differ in their stimulation and pain toleranjCe. 
their stimulation Some people seek sitgations which reduce the intensity of 
and pain tolerance their own sensory input, while some seek augmentation. 
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Lodrnin^ Activitivs: 

1. Choice should be given to students to enroll in courses 
offering more or less skill demand, fast or slow pace, high or 
low risk, fatigue or ease, high connx^ition, simple or complex 
strategy. A single program will not serve all students. 

2. Develop an activity arousal preference chart, and ask stu- 
dents to complete it. Post class results. Discuss. 

Exercise Physiology 

Exercise can prevent or treat hypokinetic disease, and help to 
binci minerals into bones'and connective tissues. ^ 
HyfX)kinelic disease is beginningat earlier ages than formerly. 
Symptoms are often identified in young adolescents. As chil- 
dren mature the bone ossification places stress on bones by 
the pull of muscles and gravity. 

Learning Activities: ^. . 

1. Discuss the risk factors for cardiorespiratory disease. Have 
the slucrents.deterhriine their chances of developiing this prob- 
lem. Test their degree of body fat, aerobic and anaerobic 
capacity, and their blood pressure. Let the students discuss the 
effect of their present physical condition on future health. 

2. Have the students study the effects of weightlessness on 
the astronauts. How was grav^ijtional pull simulated? What 
did the astronauts have lo do toke?pf the minerals from being 
sloughed from the bones. How did students feel when getting 
out of bed after an exlended illness? 

Exercise Physiology 

Overall training for emergencies is desirable. 
One never knows when one must cope with unforeseen 
emergencies which require one to run, lift, climb, push, pull 
or carry. The body must have reserve endurance and strength 
to meet these emergencies. 

Lei}rning Activities: 

1. Identify several \^hings outside the sport world which re- 
c^uire strength to perform. 

2. Ask students to lift several things, like a ten-foot ladder, an 
automobile tire, a snowblovveror power mower, a bagortwo 
of groceries {al)oul s(^v(urpounds), a young child, or anything 
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Exercise can 
prevent or treat 
hypokinetic 
disease; and help to 
bind minerals into 
bones and 
connective tissues 



Overall training for 
emergencies is 
desirable 



whil h is (luiti* oIUmi Wiwd in normal life. Ask tluMu to cli»ter- 
inino it thi^y < an lift tlieso ()l)jec ts, anil how hiMvy they feel. 
Have a student remove an auto tire from a simulated auto 
trunk; hold it upas if to a wht^L line the tire up and place it on 
the wheel. Have students discuss the roll of fitness in 
emergency situations. 



What Can I Do While Participating? 



Kinesiology 



Carry a load as 
near ihe cunler of 
gravity as possible. 
Leaning the body 
away from the 
load counteracts 
the pull of the load 



Corry a load as near the center of gravity as possible. Leaning 
the body away from the load counteracts the pull cif the load, 
A^vveight is more easily managed if it is counterbalanced 
equally on either side of the body or is centered \vithin the 
body's base. 

Learning} Al tivities: 

1 . Have the student carry a heavily v^eightcd suitcase in one 
hand an appreciable distance. What counteracting move-" 
ments does the body make? Have students carry two suitcases 
with half the weight of the originaHn each hand. Discuss how 
balance is retained, and what are the counterbalancing 
forces. . 

2. Fill Ci backpack with sand (about twelve pounds).,Let the 
students carry it in front of them, then placed on the back. 
Which is easier? Why? 



Kinesiology 



Apply force near 
the center of 
gravity of the 
object and in (he 
desired direction 



Apply force hear the center of gravity of tlie object andjn the 
desired directiort: ■ ■ \ 

If the force iSfQot applied through the center of gravity the 
object will rotate and force will be wasted. Often heavy 
objects have to be moved. If tliis is not done properly, muscu- 
lar or joint injury rrviy occur. ! 

Learning Activities: . . i 

1. tJsing a football sled or automobile, h^.ve the stucjents 
experiment with efficient positions to move the object by 
pushing. ^ ' 1 

2. Have students pu// the sled, experimenting with different 
body jxisitions, and various heights for their centers of grayity, 

3. Have students push a lawn mower and analyze the angle 
the handle should be in for best leverage, and hrow ihii is 
related to each student's height. 



Kinesiology 



Reduce friction as 
much as possible 



Reduce friction as much as possible. To increase force for 
pulling, use muscles which yield maximurn force, and apply 
the force in the direction you wish the object to move. 



Thrrc ni«iy Ix' linu's wbm unln -vs^hmi evenis (ItMiiand (juick 
iic lion tind aulonuilir re iponsc. Pr.u tlci» in lonrnin^' and ap- 
plying ihe above ('(jik.c'|)I ( an U^sscn iIk» trial-and "iror pro- 
( ess when (|uii:k at lion is nei^decl. 

Uwrnin^ Activitirt^. 

I l.ue studenls.ima^ine a fire in a home. A family member has 
been overcome l)y sm^'oki*, .?n(l llie sludeni wishes to drag the 
victim ouL hIaVe the siu(|enl practice crawling low to the 
Moor. The "victim" can be simulated by using a lire or 
another student. Have the student try pulling the victim over 
the floor or.rug, ihen'place the victim on a sheet or blanket for 
dragging. Whic h is easier? Practice keeping the pull horizon- 
tiil. Compare this to a vtn-lical-pull. 




■ o 
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What Do 1 Do After Participating? 



Humanities 

Movement Movcmont dcl^vilit's provide* vchiric f(jrMfoptT self- 

activities provide a uiicliTSlanding. | 

vehicle for deeper Dance, sport ond play aro important humnn exporioncos. 
self-understanding j^^^.y ^^^c,\k,i poople toward self-renewal throUf»h com- 

bininfi freedom with disciplined order. 

' Li}arning^\ciivities: ^ , 
1. Plan n rainy day talk by a history or English literature 
faculty member. Talk .should feature essays, poems, and 
stories on the role of sport, dance and play throughout history. 
^ 2. Plan moments for student introspection concerning the* 
valUe of a lesson in terms of personal meaning and self- 
understanding. 

3. Have students create a solo modern dance depicting a 
personal need. - 

4. plan a^ort appreciation unit. Study the Olympics. 
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What Can The Teacher Do? 



The tiM{ lu»r ( ,in pi, in, Ir.u h (ondud hMrniii^; (^xpcri- 
tMU I's vvhi( h will ( I ) builH .1 sironK, Hcxiljl(' «ui(l nw h,uij( .illy 
( oordiiialfd Ijody, (2) (l('V(»l()|) <) positive sclf-coiu cpl, ( 1) 
( r(Mtt» pcMsoihil iTKMniof-i ,1(1(1 (4) prdducr .1 s(»|f-,i( UmH/ihI 
person. I h(»si» iillrilnilcs iirc ncc css.uy lo ( (jpc — to survive.-' 

' f tcrc ,ir(» some suggestions: 

Cun 'i ulun) \ 

I . Help sludtMils survive liy dcsij^ninH d c urri( ulurn lli.il ( on- 
tributes io the their toltil development and ( rentes «i rnoiining- 
ful loiunin^' experilnc e. 

■2. ( )r^.ini;?e the t urric ulurn to «illow niiixiniuni choic e. If iho 
courses »irt? well plnnnt^cl iind liiu^hl — students can be* 
trusted, with a niiqiniuni of guidance, to seek what is good 
lor Ibern. 
Instruilinn 

1. Rernenib(»r that physleal education is more than skill ac- 
()iiisition — more than fun. It has a ixxly of knowled^je that 
should be learned to serve the student in the life ahead. Plan to 
teac b it! - 

2. Be brave. Break away from the "tracHtionat approach" to 
physical education. Students will, emulate your enthusiasm, 
or your lack of it. Students do want to know "why sweat it?" 
Tell them! hielptbem learn! 
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Sample Task Sheets 
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Track ^nd field 



PRINT NAMi: 



lASI 



I'tKK M) 



CONTRACT 

I will st'lt.M I M liMSl 4 (lifforiMil t'Vfuls Ki work on U\ Tr.u k Ticld, I will scUm I ol ItMsl 2 tliffcriMU 
riJuninK cvt'nls ,ukI 2 difffrinil fifld t'vonls. N( )rr ; It Is OK to work on inort' llian ?i twi'nls Inil it is 
{\u)w (iifflcull U) jjiiprovo. 

I w.inl It) work on tht» followinK: U het k your task shn.'!) 



1. RUNNING 


Hi>M 


2fMl 


lnlli.)l 


Mid 


Ni'W 


End Df 


EVENTS: 


Tifno 




Go.il 


Check 


Goal 


Unil 


J. 














2. 














3. 















Personal Commit nit'nl: 



2. FIELD EVENTS: 


Host 
Effort 


2rKl 
Best 


lnitl.ll 
Cool 


Mid 
Ch(\k 


Goal 


End of 
Unil 


1. 














2. 














3.. 















Personal ComniiloienI: 



3. I will lx> res[K)n /l fi. r tK*rno ' .liu; ng profH'r flexibility and warrnup exercises, rt'conv 
iTiended skill tec fmu} fv iprSoi iy prtcautinns. 

4. I will work togeiher wifh '\\hv< i udents to help them and at the same time request iheir 
assistance, 

5. I will bi» respt)ns).' ^« ' ^ r'puig a record of my activities to illustrate that I am workingon my 
jtoals. I wilt record iclivities at the end cf each day. 

1 6. i wilt evaluate myself at the end of the track and field unit on rny effort, participation, 

2 orovenient, cootx?ratU)n and care of equipment. 

3 ■ ' \ 



SIGNATURE ' 

I NOtt: \t\v uack and field final evaluation is on the other side. 
I PreparetJ by: Donald Beth<^. California State University, Northridge. 
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Track and Field 



HHIN1 NAMi; 



TASK mm 



I will iMftit i|Mti' in «'.H h ni litljovvinM lU livilli's lUxi (ml n»y fffoil ifi (imIit id dfUTiuinn 
(1) vvIhm,. j (J) vvh.il I vvuiild like (n work dm, .iihI ( U wh.U I wciuld llki» to l>r .»hlo to do. 

I. TR^CK-RUNNING rVliNTS 

it llrsi Ind 

A,"SrHlNTS linir (i,Ml 



H. LOWMUHntIS 









lOO yds. 






.»2l)yds. 







ririu> 



I ml 



SO yds. 






too yds, 






24!()yds.* 







C. MIt) DISTANCE 



'MO yds, 






ano yds. 






i noo yds. 







I), DISTANCE 



I niito 






2 fill Irs 






5 miles* 







E. Kcl.»y->Ct?t logt'llitT Willi J other studtMits .iiul |)r.Riic t' Haton fMssinn, tlien tiiDC your- 
selvfs for cither a 200 y.ud (4xM)) or yard ('»x 100) reloy. 



rtMnuiiait's; 
distant 



2. FIELD EVENTS 

A. JUMPING EVENTS 



Host Tinif; 



l:rul Cioai; 



[U>st 
Effort 



End 
Coal 



Standing Long jiin)p 






Running Long lump 






High lump 






Hop Step 84 lump 






Pole Vault • 







B. THROWING EVENTS 



fflO'l 



End 
Goal 



Softball Throw 






Shot Put (wt. ) 






Discus* 






ItWelin* 






Hammer* 







,3. I will w' .-ku ,;ether with others to help them experience all of the track and field evcntson this 
task sh« « ' f vill help set up and li»ke dowri equipment, take times, record efforts, and assist 
and ern ur.ige others to do their best. ^ 

4. I will fill out the self evaluation on the back of this task sheet when I complete the events listed 
ulH)Ve. 

5. After completing the aU)ve and the evaluation sheet on the back, I will fill out a track and field 
contract to identify what I v.ould like to work on in track and field. 

•Optional 



SIGNATURE p^TE 
Prepared by: Dor. 11 V tbd, California State tJniversity, Northrldgc. 
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TrAck And Field 



Min-TERM EVAIUATION 

Answer .ill nl llir (hh-sImui'. luMnMly iind ( omplctrlv .is ymi i .m 

I. VVlial Ikirt'f ir.uk .mil tit'hl .uiiviiirs (lid you c/i/by tin* mkisIC I npl.^in svhy: 
a. lis! (our N.i/fty Mj/<". you ((H'l .irc iMiporl.iiil; 

:i. VVh.ll I'viMils wtTc niosi (//^^/( ii/r tor you to learn or Improvi.'^ Why^ 

4. I low idiport.inl is il for you to'lo vvt-ll. to l(!H>rovr and work hord In running v\/vnhn:\mk 
one »Hul t'Xf)lain; 

1) vrry inipnrtani iH-tausf; ^ ^ 

t.l inip(Kt.int - . ' 

, CI not vt»ry important ■- 

n wish I didn't havf to partu Ipatt* - 

5. \ low iniportafit Is It lor you lo(l(J well, lo Iniprovv and work hard in fivhi v\/vnisf Chui k one 
ond explain: 

n vi'ry iniporlant < ht'i auso; — 

□ important ~ 

n nol vfiy uiipoM.int ■ 

□ wish I liido'l havt' to parliripatr 

6. Did you vvorll h,ml to altrmpi and exptnitMU i? all thr track and fit»ld uvcnis on the task sheet 
(over); Explain; 

7. What percerit.iKe o^ timv do you feel tli.U you parti(:i|)at wl and practiced in tfie tr.)ck and field 
.u livities^ txplain: 

CMK>-100% urn)- □ 70-00% n Less than 70% 

fl. Did you i//rss .pnd arrive on timv to ci.issf txplain; ^ 
CI all tfie time O some of the time 

n most of the time O not very often ^ 
9. Old you make an effort to ^vt ^ihmii wtth everyone^ t x|)lain: 
CI all the time O some of the time 

□ fnost of the time H not very often 

10. In what vv.iys did you help your classmates and teacher/ 

I I . - Dili you hvlp with the equipment? Explain: 

12. How would you eva/uale your participation and performance for this portion of the doss? 
Evaluate p.\rticipation. effort, improvement, cooperation and self-direction: 

A Excellent Participation 

B -= Very Co(mI Effort 

C ^- Good improvement _ 

D F<\irt()P(K)r C(H)peration 

F - Unacceptable Self-Direction '- ^ 

Prep^uwl by: Donald Bctho. California State University, Northridge. 
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Track and lleUI 



PRINT NAMt 

lAM IIHM IVMI I'lHinii 

fINAl rVAl UATION 

AMssvi'f .ill <»[ \\\v tUM'slKMis lis liniirMly itnil j oinph-lrly ,is yiiii < .iiv 

t. VVh.H w»h llu' Im»sI oH|M'iit'im» (ir ihdsI v.<Iu<iI>Ii» ptUt of ihK ( 



'i. l/l>lnk Irmk.iiulllj'ldh 
:i. iflstair.uk.Kuinddfvrnh; 

I IKA( K IVINIS f lllDl VINIS 

"V^- 

(I 

4, l.isi 4 SiUVly ruli's you ft»t»l .irr iiiipoitoni U\ your i'\i*nls, 

5, WhiU I'vcnls vviTr nu)sl diffic ull for you to l(Mrn or iin()fovi? liW Why/ 



. V^ii iviA woul(l ht»lp to ifnproviWh 



6. Ciivo iU\y coniou'ols or su^fjcslions v^oii ftn^l woul(j help to ifnprovi' jhls cl.^ss, 



7. Would you llko lo h.ivc (his .u tivily A^<m iis .wi t'lotiivi*^ 

8. Did you work hord lo liMrn .uid i(nt)rovt' m your ovcnts^ Are v»u proud of your efforts f 

9. Did you conn* close lo or ex( 0(*d your desiri'd goiils^ 

10. Whiit perccnt.iKi* of linie iU) you feel ih.it you ptirli( ip.Med aKuI prJclicedOn your events? 
Ir.Kk „ Field , Why? 

11. As i\ result of this cl.iss I need lo or waul lo work on: 

12. Did you help someone else reach iheir goals? Explain how, 

13. Did you make an effort to gel along with everyone? 

14. Did you help with the equipment? 

15. Did you dress and arrive on lime to class? 

16. What grade do you feel you deserve in this unit? Consider your attitude, participation, effort, 
improvement, performance, cooperation and self-direction. ^ 

Grade Explain: 

Pretwfcdhy: Donald Bcthe, California St^tc University, Norlhridge. 
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0ALL BOUNCINCi 

IfAHNINii OIIIUJIVISi I ho s(ii(i(<Ml will Uv U) (Irvolop r<)n)url (ontrohuul impnivnl 
oyi»'lM(Hl ( (lordin.iiiofi. 

Oi 1 IVf KY SYS i l M (oil ,wr opiion.itl AiUMnpird ( nmiM 

I. K(M(1 |MKi* ^ Jvnnh, hy Aitilrtu Inslitulr Cl [ ) 

i. Oljsrrvc s( hrdiiU'd ( liiss priM'DlallDn I.) (1 

1, f'liU) your own ( I ( I 

PRAcriCt (rcqulrwl) 

I. ^ loldinK i^^t' Majurt with (he forrh.uu) \\(\\), Ihuku t* th<* h.ill hy hItlinH ii 

wllh lht« riK (|iu»t \o kukhmI S() llinos In siu ct'sslon. ri 0 

i. MoldinH riU ijut't with forrh.ind Hrip, turn ri)( ()Ui*t iipw.ud iind bour)^' 

halt in tl)u iiir 25 linu*s wilftout an orror, ( ) □ 

3, \ (otdinH llm r.u <iuol in the forfhand 'P* olU'nuli' hounc InH lull up 
«uul (li)wn Cl linu»s up and S linu's down) until you t on do 50 without 
orror. (5 X U) up and 5 x lOtlown) . f l (1 



ASStSSMlNI: 

Siau'ssful <()nipli*tion of Prottiics t, 2, I olxwo 
Teslinioniol: 



Prep^irtKl by: Helen Heilnwnn .ind Marion E. Knccr, Univcrsily of lllinoi^^ Chicago Circle. 
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Tciinnii 



mN\ NAMI 



MlilHNI 



M» IIMAIUH 



BASIC SIRVE 

HAHNIN<i OII)FCTIVI } llu' Miulrni will lu* ,ihlr lo |iI,m .i m'ivc with foir sjxvd lit ilu' (imumt 
()|)|Hiru>i)r<t siMvu ( uufi (l(ir)nH d htnnis h.iiuc. 

ni l lVIKV SYSII N\(,tll .MtMiplKuiol) AMnnpUil ( umplcUM 

1, Ho»ul .iihI Miiily p.iHi's il of /ivmi/s, hy AthlMli litslitult* 1) D 

'nl. ( )l)M'rv»» m Iu'(IuI<mI i Kiss prrsrnUilion [ \ ( | 

;i. Virw hu)p lilin on iIm' srrvp in ihr lihi.uy 1 1 1 1 

4. OiH uss with frUMul. ( l«»ssnhtUM)r (♦M ilit.il<»r \] \ ] 

5. KoihI Si'ltM iimI f»M ninnuMuh'd ImmjIvs t'.| f 1 
(u Pl.in your own f.l ( i 

IKANSA('ll()NS(pr,i(ti(<'): 

I. With two hiills if) your lossin^ luuul, lttkt» proper srrvo (MJsilion wllh 
si«rvi( i» Krip, Uri iili* loruplcti' priu lkt swlnns roorditi.iliuK llu» 
jiuivcnuMU f»f youf "h.ill h.ind" with tlu» nuMir^fi of tin* swlnH' '^o U)ss 
lh<> ImII Of hit it, ( <MH 4»ntr.»ti» on projx'r foon ami loordintilion. P □ 

i. ' I.iki' servito jK)sitlon wftik* h<»liiinK unt* h.ill in lossinK hdnd .ind tht> 
r.u (lUfl with service Kfip- n)ss up Iwll ,iIk)V(? H)ssing IuuhI shoulder ,\nd 
i.itth ti, (10 limes) . □ □ 

3. RejMNU #2 iind eoordin.ile the toss with the servUe h.KkswlrtK- (H^ 

times) ( 1 ,S out of 20 times .ictur.itely) D □ 

4. Stiind behind b.iseline, fac ing fence in service position. Serve tf) serves 
into the fence which hit in a t.unet area of four s(iuare feet, three feet 

above the ground. ' □ □ 

.S. Stand bi?hind baseline fat ing the net and serve 20 serves into each 

service coUft, 10 that have a downward artgle and reasonable.sjK'ed. □ □ 

6. Plan your own. □ □ 
ASSESSMENTS: (Attempt to complete by 4th week) 

1 . O(»rnonstrate to facilitator, friend or classmate your service stroke form that approximates the 
models in Ixjoks, films, demonstrations (check if ok). 

□ Preparation jx)sttion □ Forward stroke 

□ Accuracy of toss □ Arm extension 

□ Backswing □ Contact Point 

□ Coordination of toss and backswing □ Follow through 

Approved . '■ 



2. Completion of serve test (cony attached) must achieve 5/1 0=C; 6/10 = B; 7/ 10= A in no 
more than Z trials. 

, J - -_ out of 10 

Testimonial 



FACILITATOR DATE 
Prepared by: Helen Heitmann and \^arian E, Kneer, University of Illinois. Chicago Circle, 
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|»KINI NAMI ^ 



MnjilNI I M llllAinM |).M» 

fOREHANP AND BACKHAND DKIVING 

llvSKNINtiOllllCIIVI; lluilr.unrr willlMMHHiMuiudM<Mlu»^|M"iMlMlMiHii(Hi,linuiu»^intl.»nHN* 
of .11) (uiuMninH ImII in onlfr h» In* in p(hlli(in u» nMurn llw* hall wilh ihn ln'st iwhsihh' Mrnkt' (n »i 
HIHM iilt tH(M ol (Ik* opponrnlS ( oiirt. 

OIIIVIKY SYSIIMIall .inMjpllonal) AiUMnpu^l t oimmMhI 

1. KfM<) IMMCH 14 .irul »M) tn /cn/ih hy Alhlrtk InMituK* 11 i I 

2, ( >hM'rvi' SI fu'diiliMl ( lass urcM'nlalion ( I H 
:i, View lonp f""^ "tnri'h.uui and iMt khaml varlatldns" (n llhrary P 11 

4, Disdiss with frltMul, ( lassmaio, or f.u lliuunr , 11 □ 

5, KtMcl si>lt'i letl rt'( tjininondt'd hooks O □ 

6, Plan your own P H 



TRANSACriONS(IVaclla») 

1. Stand In rtMdy (H)siiioo midway iHMvvuen hasolino and servii o lint', Rclurn 20 oul of 30 balls 
losst'd olronuitely lo your forehand and bac khand. 

2, Ro|>iMt # 1 but with halls losst'd far enounh away from yo(j thai you havo lo take ,i few slops lo 
reach hall. Rolurnqiii('klylortTt'ivinH^x)si I ion after each stroke. Hit 10 out of 20 successfully. 

3, Rally wilh anollier player al least 4 successful returns, including 1 or more backhands, 

4. Plan practice of your own cfioosing. 

ASSESSMENTS: 

Rally with another player until you can hit 1 0 successful returns, including 3 or more backhands. 



Testimonial . 



PARINtK f'Ait 



Prepared by: Helen Heitmann and Marian E. Kneer. University of Illinois, Chicago Circle. 



or- 

6 c> 



PMINr NAMI 



(I M IIIH 



(ilhpivrr I'l.M 1' Af\ N I(M thost' skills |)riloniuM) (U'fh'» tlv iHul .in ( ) il »m) rmir ui i (innt (fir isu li 
\f\M. VVluTi' ( uniMHMit'i .Hi' < .illrti hif , vvntp.iM lUhilv^ih ul (luM'iNii nr j ofjtu iioit wliu h will ♦isslsl 
in |M*(|(iriuinM Hm* "^kiil (omim (ly, 



I ASKS 



# \'s 



I 



10 



I rror Aii,>lysis 
K(Mhi l.isk (ft), 



I .1 , S . 



■J (I ) 



10 



2. SvviiiK (luh rhvihntiiallv vvilhout 
ImII, HoMino.K hswlnKwi!li ,ul(lri»ss. 




















A. (l.u\swicJH 
















n. lopol kukswiMK 












). wrists 




















2, \vi\ t>i|M)W 
















I rinhl tilhow 


















4. luMd 






















!), (onU»r()fKr»ivity 






















C. Oownsw'inK 
















I). Iinpotl 




















1, t lub ho.id 






















2. wrists 










^ - 












• J. (uMCl 






















4. ( t'citer of grdvity 






















t. follow throu^^h 






















r. Top of Follow throoxh 






















I. wrists 






















2\ left elbow 






\ 
















\. ri^ht fllxjw 






















4. center of Krdvity 






















-S. head 






















f). Rrip 























■^Coriii! ient5TXTgaTTttrrKTmt|i«:4irrt)r?f^nn(l corrections: 

Preparwl- by: Helen HcitmannT~tinivcrsity of Illinois, Chitjgo Circle. 
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ERIC 



What Can I Do While Participating? 



Kinesiology 



Carry a load as 
near ihe cunler of 
gravity as possible. 
Leaning the body 
away from the 
load counteracts 
the pull of the load 



Corry a load as near the center of gravily as possible. Leaning 
the body away from the load counteracts the pull cif the load. 
A*vveight is more easily managed if it is counterbalanced 
equally on either side of (he body or is centered \vilhin the 
body's base. 

Learning} Al tivities: 

1 . Have the student carry a heavily v^eightcd suitcase in one 
hand an appreciable distance. What counteracting move-" 
ments does the body make? Have students carry tv^o suitcases 
with half the weight of the originaHn each hand. Discuss how 
balance is retained, and what are the counterbalancing 
forces. . 

2. Fill Ci backpack with sand (about twelve pounds).,Let the 
students carry it in front of them, then placed on the back. 
Which is easier? Why? 



Kinesiology 



Apply force near 
the center of 
gravity of the 
object and in (he 
destred direction 



Apply force hear the center of gravity of tlie object andjn the 
desired direction^: ■ ■ \ 

If the force iSfQot applied through the center of gravity the 
object will rotate and force will be wasted. Often heavy 
objects have to be moved. If tliis is not done properly, muscu- 
lar or joint injury rrviy occur. i 

Learning Activities: . . ! 

1. Using a football sled or automobile, h^.ve the stucjenls 
experiment with efficient positions to move the object by 
pushing. ^ ' 1 

2. Have students pu// the sled, experimenting with different 
body jxisitions, and various heights for their centers of grayity. 

3. Have students push a lawn mower and analyze the angle 
the handle should be in for best leverage, and hrow ihii is 
related to each student's heisLt. 



Kinesiology 



Reduce friction as 
much as possible 



Reduce friction as much as possible. To increase force for 
pulling, use muscles which yield maximurn force, and apply 
the force in the direction you wish the object to move. 



Thrrc ni«iy Ix' linu's wbm unlo -vs^hmi events (leinand (juick 
ac tion ond autonuitic re .ponse. Pr.u tice In learning and ap- 
plying the above ('(jnc.e|\| ( an U»ssen tlK» Irial-and "iror pro- 
cess when (|Uii:k at tion is nei^decl. 

Uwrnin^ Acliviiirt^, 

I l.ue studenls-ima^ine a fire in a home. A family meml)er has 
been overcome l)y sm^'okc*, .?n(l the student wishes to drag the 
victim ouL hiave the siu(|enl practice crawling low to the 
Moor. The "victim" can be simulated by using a lire or 
another student. Have the student try pulling the victim over 
the floor or.rug, ihen'pUire the victim on a sheet or blanket for 
dragging. Whic h is easier? Practice keeping the pull horizon- 
tal. Compare this to a vin-1icaL)3ull. 





What Do 1 Do After Participating? 



Humanities 

Movement Movcmonl »i( levities provide* /a vehicle f(jr Mt'oper self- 

activities provide a uiKlerstanding. | 

vehicle for deeper Dance, sport ond play are important humnn exporioncos. 
self-understanding j^^^.y ^^^c,\k,i people toward self-renewal throUf»h com- 

bininf» freoclom with (lisciplinecl order. 

' Lt\irning^\ciiviti(}s: ^ . 
1. Plan n rainy day talk by a history or English literature 
faculty member. Talk .should feature essays, poems, and 
stories on the role of sport, dance and play throughout history. 
^ 2. Plan moments for student introspection concerning the* 
valUe of a lesson in terms of personal meaning and self- 
understanding. 

3. Have students create a solo modern dance depicting a 
personal need. - 

4. plan j^sport appreciation unit. Study the Olympics. 
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What Can The Teacher Do? 



The tiM{ lu»r ( ,in pi, in, Ir.u h (oiidud hMrniii^; (^xpcri- 
iMU i»s vvhi( h will ( I ) buiM ii slroiiK. flc^xiblc iUid (tu*( h.uii( .illy 
( oordiiialfd Ijody, (2) (l('V(»l()p <i positive^ sclf-coiu cpl, {\) 
( rtMtf pcrsoUiil nuMiilof.' nnd (4) producr .1 s(»|f-,i( iiMli/iHl 
ptTsoii. I h(»si» iillrilniK's iirc css.uy lo ( ope — to survive.-' 

' f ten* ,ir(» some su^^ostioiis: 

Cun 'i ulun) \ 

I . Help sUidtMils survive l)y dcsij^niu^ d c urri( ulurn lli.il ( on- 
IribuU'S l(j [he thoir loUil di'vclopnionl and ( roalos «) rncMning- 
ful Iciunin^; t^xptvilnc o. 

■2' i h^xmliv ifu' c urric ulurn lo «ill()w niiixinium choic o. If iho 
courses ort? well plnnnt^cl iHkI liiu^hl — sludenis can hv 
trusted, with a niiqiniuni of guidance, to seek what is good 
lor them. 
lostruilinn 

1. Rernernh(»r that physieal education is more than skill ac- 
()uisition — more than fun. It has a ixxly of knowledge that 
should be learned to serve the student in the hfe ahead. Plan to 
teac h it! 

2. Be brave. Break away from the "traditional approach" to 
physical education. Students will, emulate your enthusiasm, 
or your lack of it. Students do want to know "why sweat il?" 
Tell them! hielpthem learn! 
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appendix 

Sample Task Sheets 



ll 

1 

! 
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Track ^nd field 



PRINT NAMi: _ . , ^^^ ^.^ 



CONTRACT 

I will st'lt.M I M l(MSl 4 (lifforiMil t'VtMils Ki work on U\ Tr.u k Jiul [ icld, I will scUm I «il k»,»sl 2 iliffcriMU 
riJiuiinK cvtMils ,ukI 2 (lifffrinil fifld t'vonls. NOf T ; It Is OK to work on mori' than uvonts Init it is 
more (iifflcult to ijnprovo. 

I w.int to work on thf followinK: U het k your task shn-t) 



1. kUNNING 



\n\\\A\ 
Go.il 



Mid 
Check 



Ni'W 
Goal 



End r)f 
Unit 



1. 














2. 














3. 















Personal Commitnit'nl: 



2, FIELD EVENTS: 


Host 
Effort 


2t\(\ 
Best 


lnitl.ll 
Cool 


Mid 
Ch(\k 


Nl«w 
Goal 


End of 
Unil 


1. 














2. 














3.. 















Personal ComniiloienI: 



3. . I will lx> res|K)n /l 1^ U:r tK*rno ' .liu; ng profwr flexibility and warrnup exercises, rt'conv 
iTiended skill te( finui fv inr' sai iy prtcautinns. 

4. I will work toKHher wifJi nnei' i odents to help them and at the same time request their 
assistance, 

5. I will bi» respt)ns).' i« ' ^ ,'puig a record of my activities to illustrate that I am workingon my 
jtoals. I wilt record iclivities at the end cf each day. 

I 6. i will evaluate myself at the end of the track and field unit on my effort, participation, 
J orovenient, coofX-vatton and care of equipment. 

I • \ 



DATE 



SIGNATURE 

I NOrt: b»e track and field final evaluation is oi^ the cjther side. 
I Preparetl by: Donald Beth<^. California Sute University, Northridge. 
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S3 



Track and Field 



HHINfNAMr , 

MM MKsi HAM m\Cn^ 



TASK SUKi; f 

I will iMftii i|Mti' in «'.H h ni InljowinH HvIIIi'n .iii<t mm (ml fiiy I'ftoil U\ mU*f Id (IcUtiuIjuj 
ID vvIhm,. j (J) vvh.il I vvuiild like (n work dii, .iihI ( U wh.U I wciiild like to Mv to do. 



TR^CK-RUNNING rVliNTS 

i| lirsi tnd 









100 yds. 






.>20yds. 







II. LOWMUHDUS 



ririu> 



CkmI 



SO yds. 






too yds, 






24!()yds.* 







C. MIt) DISTANCE 



'I'll) yds, 






ano yds. 






I not) yds. 







D, DISTANCE 



I niito 






2 fniirs 






5 miles* 







E. Kcl.»y->Cot togt'tlitT with J other studtMUs ,iful pratiic t) Haton (MssioK, tlien time your- 
selvfs for oithor a 2(K) y.ud (-IXM)) or .UK) y.ud ('»x 100) reloy. 



TtMnunati's; . 
distance: 



2, FIELD EVENTS 

A. JUMPING EVENTS 



lU'sl Tinu'; 



C)o,d; . 



[U»st 
Effort 



End 
C,().)l 



Standing Long \un)\) 






Running Long lump 






High lump 






Hop Step Si lump 






Pole Vault • 







B. THROWING EVENTS 



Ik'st 

fflO'l 



End 
Goal 



Softball Throw 






Shot Put (wt. ) 






Discus* 






lave 1 in* 






Hammer* 







.3. I will w' .-ku ,;ether with others to hHp them experience all of the track and field evcntson this 
task sh« « * f vill help set up and li»ke dowri equipment, take times, record efforts, and assist 
and ern ur.ige others to do their best. ^ 

4. I will fill out the self evaluation on the back of this task sheet when I complete the events listed 
ulH)Ve. 

5. After completinK the aU)ve and the evaluation sheet on the back, I will fill out a track and field 
contract to identify what I v.ould like to work on in track and field. 

•Optional 



S»CNATlJRf p^xE 
Prepared by: Do.v I t V tbd, California State University, Northrldgc. 
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Track Mil Field 



■ I V,l \ MKM 

MID-TERM EVAIUATION 

AnswiT .(II iii llu' (HH'^lMui'i luMH'Mly .111(1 ( omplctflv .is ymi i .nr 

I. VVliat Ikirn* ir.uk .uul tiHd .uiiviiirs did you c/i/oy (/m' mkisK' Upl.dn svhy: 
'Jt. lis! (our N.i/»'ty Mj/<". you ((H'I ,»r<' Iniporl.inl; 

:i. VVh.a i'vi'Mls wtTc niosi (//^^/( ii/r tor you to learn or Improvi.'^ Why^ 

4. I low l»n|)ort.tnl is il for you to'lo vvt-ll. to l(!H>rovr and work hard In nmninn ovrnlst' ( :\mk 
one aiul t'Xf)lain; 

1) vrry inipnrtani Ikh .uisi': ^ ^ 

{.1 import. wit " . ' 

, 11 not vfry imporunt 

n wish I didn't havf to partu ipatt* - 

5. \ low important Is It lor you lod(J well, to Iniprovv and work hard In fiM vwnisf Chwk one 
ond explain: 

n vury Iniporlant < ht'i auso: — — 

□ InipcKtanl ~ 

CI nol vfiy uiipoM.int ■ 

D wish I liidn'l havt' to parliripau* 

6. Did you vvorll h,ml to altrmpi and v^nwniv .dl the track and fu»ld uvcnls on the task sheet 
(over)^ Explain; 

7. What percerit.JKe o^ timv do you feel tli.il you p.uti(:lpal wl and pratlk :ed in tfie tr.u k .\n(l field 
.ullvitles^ txplain: 

CMK>-100% 11 HO- •JO'X* U/O-nO'X. n Less than 70% 

fl. Did you (//rss .pnd arrive on timv to cl.issf txpLiin: ^ 
CI all tlie time D some of the time 

n most of Ihe time O not very often ^ 
9. Old you make an effort to «er .j/on>,' wdh everyone^ t x|)l.iin: 
CI all the time O sumo of the tinie 

□ ftiost of the lime H not very often 

10. In vvlu^r vv.iys did you fwk> your classmates and teacher^ 

II. Did you hvlp wilh the equipment? : Expkiin: 

12. How would you eva/u.ile your p.irlicipalion and performance for this portion of the doss? 
Evaluate participation, effort, improvenient, cooperalion and self-direction: 
A = Excellent Participation 
B -= Very Go(mI Efforl 
C ^- Good improvement 
D Fairt()P(K)r C(H)peration 

F - Unacceptable Self-Direction ^ 

Prep^uwl by: Donald Bctho. California State University, Northridge. 
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0 ^ 



iii>iiiMit>ji>^aiaiwi!ii(iiiiiaiB^t^^ im riw ni 

Track and tIeUi 



PRINT NAMt 



MAN 



I'lKUMi 



fINAl rVAl UATION 

Ahswi'f .ill <»( {\\v tUM'slKMis lis hniirMly itnil t oinpli'lrly ,is yiUi < .in, 

I, VVh.H sv»h llu' Im»sI oHjU'iit'im* (ir ihdsI v.ilu<il)li* ptUt of ihK ( 



i, l/t>lnk Ir.uk.irull icidh 
:i. lflstair,uk.)(uincl(lfvi'»»h; 
I 1KA( K IVINIS 

t). 



flllOCVINIS 



I), . 



4. l.isi 4 safely ruli*s you foel .irr inipoitoni io your t*M'n(s 



5, WhiU t'vcnls wvtv tnosi difflc ull for you to Iciirn or iiu|)fovi? Why^ 



6. Ciivo ooy coniou'ols or su^fjoslions vou ftn^l woulcl ht'lp to iniprovi'jhls class. 



vvjh 



7. Woultl you llko Io h.ivc ihis .u tivily .iK<^in as an t'li'tiivi»^ 

8. Did you work hard Io loarn and i(nt)rovt' if> your ovonts^ Are you proud of your offorlsf 

9. Did you conn* close lo or ex( 0(*d your di^slri'd goals^ 

10. What perccntaKi* of lime iU) you feel that you parlicip.iied and pratlicedOn your events? 
Track „ Field Why^ 

11. As a result of this class I net'd lo or want lo work on: 

12. Did you help someone else reach iheir goals? Explain how, 

13. Did you make an effort to gel along with everyone? 

14. Did you help with ihe equipment? 

15. Did you dress and arrive on lime to class? 

16. What grade do you feel you deserve in ihis unit? Consider your attitude, participation, effort, 
improvement, performance, cooperation and self-direction. ^ 

Grade Explain: 

Pretwfcdhy: Donald Bcthe, California StMc University, Norlhridge, 
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T<^nnli 



HALL BOUNCINCi 

lt^AHNIN(i OIIIUJIVISi I ho s(ii(i«<Ml will Uv Mi^ U) drvolop r<)(i)uri ( ontrol >u\tl impnivnl 
0Vi»'Im(hI ( (Kjrdin.iliofi. 

Oi 1 IVf KY SYS I I M (oil ,wr opilon.itl Ailoinpird ( nmiM 

I. KtMtl |MKi* of fcnn/SJ)v Aitilt'tu Inslitulr Cl [1 

it Ohsrrvc s( hi'diiU'd ( liiss priM'Dl.UlDn I.) (1 

I, f'liU) your own ( I ( I 

PftAC:riC£(rc<|MlrtHl) 

I. ^ loldinK l^^t' Majurt with the foirh.uu) \\(\\), Ihhku t* (h<* ImII hy hItlinH ii 

wllh lht« riK <|iu»t \o kukhmI S() llinos In siu ct'sslon. r) ( ) 

i. MoldioH riH ijut't with forrh.ind ^rip, turn ri)( (|iii*t iipw.u<) iind bour)^' 

hall in tl)t< iiir 25 linu*s wilftout an orror. ( ) □ 

3. ^ loldinH tim r,u <iuol in the fort'lumd wH^> ollrnuli' h()un( InH Iho ball up 
and (li)wr) Ci liint»s up and S linu's tlown) until you t on do 50 wiihoul 
*»rrnr. (5 X 10 up and 5 x 10 down) . f'l (1 



ASStSSMlNI: 

Successful <onipli*tion of Pratltics I, 2, I alxwo 



Testimonial: 



ConnTiJ'HK: 



Prep^irtil by: Helen Heilnwnn .iml Marion E. Knm, Univcrsily of llllnoi^^ Chicago Circle. 
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m\N\ NAMI 



MlilMNI 



Mt IIIIAIUH 



HAII 



BASIC smvE 



A '.»'IV(» with f'Hf SfX^Ml in llu' (IHUMT 



AMt'tnplul ( UfiptcU-i 

( ) n 



(I 
II 
II 
n 



HAHNIN<; OHirCTIVI } ilu- '.hulrni will Im* Mr In pUi » 
()|){Miru>f)r<t siMvu () ( uufi (l(irii)H d htnniH KiIDH*. 

ni l lVIKV SYSII N\ (till •inMiplKiMol) 

I, K<Mtl .iih) Miiily p.iHi's il of h^nnis. hy AthlMli (nsliluU» 

OhMTvt* M Iu'(IuI<mI I Kiss prrsniUilion 
;i. Virw lo»)p lilni on iIm' srrvi' in \\\v lihi.uy 

4. Oisi uss with frUMul. < lassnmn* J)r (♦M ilit.ihu 

5. KoihI soUm iimI f»M onHorndi'd hooks 

6. Pl.in your own 

IKANSA('ll()NS(pr.i(li(<'): 

1. With two hiills if) your lossin}{ Iwuid, i,»kc» proprr srrvo (Kisition wllh 
si«rvi( i» Krip. Uri iiti* i tnuplcti' priu lid swInH** i oorditi.ilinn tlu» 
nuivcnu'Hl r»f your "h.i)| h.ind" with tlu» rnotir^n of thr swlnH' U)ss 
Iho ImII Of hit it, ( <MH 4Mitr.»ti» on pr<)|x»r fonn ami loordifuilion. 

J. " l.iki' servito jK)sition wf»ik» holiiiiiK ont* h.ili in tossing hdnd .ind tho 
r.u (iiifl with service Kfip- n)ss up Iwll ,iIk)V(? tt)ssing hand shoulder and 
t atth It, (lOlirnes) 

3. RefMNU #2 and coordinate the toss with the service h.ickswlfJK- (10 
times) (IS out of 20 times accurately) 

4. Stand behind baseline, facing fence in service position. Serve tf) serves 
into the fence which hit in a target area of four s(ii(are feet, three feet 
above the ground. ' 

.S. Stand bi?hind baseline fat ing the net and serve 20 serves Into each 

service court, 10 that have a downward angle and reasonable.stK'ed. 
6. Plan your own. 

ASSESSMENTS: (Attempt to complete by 4th week) 

1 . O(»rnonstrate to facilitator, friend or classmate your service stroke form that approximates the 
models in Ixjoks, films, demonstrations (check if ok). 

□ Preparation jx)sition □ Forward stroke 

□ Accuracy of toss □ Arm extension 

□ Batkswing □ Contact Point 

□ Coordination of toss and backswing □ Follow through 



I) 
I 1 
i 1 



P 

□ 
CI 

□ 

□ 
□ 



n 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



Approved 



OBSERVER 



DATE 



2. Completion of serve test (cony attached) must achieve 5/10=C; 6/lO = B; 7/]0=A in no 
more than Z trials. 

, J - — out of 10 

Testimonial 



FACILITATOR DATE 
Prepared by: Helen Heitmann and \Urian E, Kneer, University of Illinois. Chicago flrcle. 
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|»KINI NAMl 



MniilNI I M IIIIAMIM l)M» 

FOREHAND AND RACKIIANP DRIVING 

I IvNKNINC i ( (' IIVI ; f hu ItMrnrr will liu U)\u\\\\\' ihoipriMl, diiri ii(Hi, linuiu .in»l .uihIo 
of .11) (MiuHninH ImII in onlfr h» Im» in pihllidn u» ivUirn llu* hall wilh ihn ln'st ixhsihh' Mrnkt' to »i 
H|HW iilt tHiM ol (Ik* opponrniS ( ()iirl< 

DIIIVIKY SYSIIMIall .KPupllonal) AiU'ini^Utl ( oiumMhI 



1. KiM<l|Mm"» M.uuU'DIn /(vi/iMiy Alhlrik InsllUilc 


11 


11 


2, ( >fiM'rvi' SI fu'dnlt'il ( lass prcsi'Mlalion 


n 


n 


:i, View l(H»p film "toR'h.uul and iMt khami varlalldns" \\\ llhrary 


p 


n 


4. Disdiss with fritMui, ( lassmaio, or f.u itilator . 


tl 


Cl 


5, KtMci si'lt't It'll rt'( ejininondfd hooks 


D 


□ 


6, Plan your own 


□ 





TKANSACnONSdV.uilaO 

1, Stand li> rtM(ly (H)siiioo midway iHMwuen basolino and stTvii o lint', Rclurn 20 oul of 30 balls 
tosst'd olrorruitely lo your foroharul and backhand. 

2, Ro|)iMt # 1 but with halls losst'd far enounh away from you thai you havo lo take ,i few slops lo 
reach hall. Rol urn q ii ickly lortTt'iving^x)si I ion aft ur each stroke. Hit 10 out of 20 successfully, 

3, Rally wilh another player at least 4 successful returns, including 1 or more backhands. 

4, Plan f)ractice of your own cfioosing. 

ASSESSMENTS: 

Rally with another player until you can hit 1 0 successful returns, including 3 or more backhands. 



Testimonial , 



PARINEK f'AIt 



Prepared by: Helen Heitmann and Marian E. Kneer, University of Illinois, Chicago Circle. 



or- 

6 ^ *v 



PKINr NAMI 



h ,tiiir\ii f.i 



i II m V 



(ihMMvrr I'l.M 1' .if» N I(M thost' skills jirilouiuM) (U'fh'» tlv iHul .in t ) il »m) rmir ui i (innt (nr isu li 

Ifhil. VVlUTf ( (HDMHMlt'i .Hi' < .llhul h if , VVritl' .III ilM»llv»ih Ol (lUM'INH Of j OfhU llOII WIlU It VVill ♦ISShI 

in |M*ii(iniiinM Hm* ^^kill (omim (Iv. 



I ASKS 



# S's 



I 



10 



I rror AiiiJlysis 
K(Mhi l.isk (4<t. 



I .1 , S . 



■J (I ) 



ID 



2. SvviiiK (luh rhyihntiiallv vvilhoiit 
ImII, HoMino.K hswInKwitli »ul(lri>ss. 




















A. ll.u\swicJH 
















B. lopol kukswiMK 












). wrists 




















2, \vi\ t>l|M)W 
















I rluhl tilhow 


















4. luMd 






















!), (onU'rofKMvity 






















C. OownswInK 
















I). Iinpotl 




















1, t lub ho.id 






















2. wrists 






















• J. (uMCl 






















4. ( t'citer of grdvity 






















t. Follow throu^^h 






















r. Top of Follow throoxh 






















1. wrists 






















2\ left elbow 






\ 
















ri^ht fUxJw 






















4. center of Krdvity 






















-S. head 






















f). Rrip 























~TrCo(\ II II eTit5TTgnTrttTTKTmtK«:4irrt) r?f^n nd corrections: 

PreparwF by: Helen HcitmannT~tinivcrsity of Illinois, Chitjgo Circle. 
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EegmaEng Golf 



PRIST N^SU 



ERROR ANALYSES 




5. Ml iMi; S<]iMr(', InsiJc-dul, ()ulM<lr wi 

Prcp.urti Ik WvU-u I U'lfmarui Untvrrsit^ oi !l!in( 



H8 



I PRIST WMI 



Beginning Golf 



ERIC 



SKOTMAKSNG 



r cr i ;.u c Hit' 



3. r -M.ir In! il 

■\ \.>Ir llmh! (.1 hjit 

H i-> tluTf ■ iri |[)ri tMMfi it 



4. f \ .liuair ir ( I irm I t'lM trs ork 
itiil;i .itr tiKif 'f err) ir i[i f riL^hl 



7. Wnrk on skili i!)ipfnM.j:! 

B I rr, ,f s ( H .; UfliflU'' 
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i Golf 



PRINT NAME 



DIAGNOSIS OF SKILL LEVEL 1 

1 In u l^: f-'lt'a^f j;iNV\rr lii',' fiuc^'Kni^ inflow j-^ j( c uTliU-K l1> ["'O-^sii litv \\n.' .iii^w rr^ u ill bt> j 

hciplul !t> pi. Ill lo iiflp vdu Icirn i^dl! J 

I 

1 I lj\t' \()LJ I'ViT [iList'd .i^oiK ..: • ■ □ I 

J. fi<U!' \ (iiJ t'vcr til! .1 iioll hjll:" LI 11 □ ^ 

.J. Hjvf \('U rvtT l)ri-n i;i\ linll )/istrui Mum' i J □ | 

4. An- \i'U Inokinvi t( »r\\ ,ir(i 1(1 !rjrr.in|4 iinh' '■ ^ ' □ | 

[")( 1 \ ( HI I ( Hi'-Klrr \ I >ur'-< -li lilt'd in -.pnrls'' '. LI G | 



It \()U .insVM.'i('tl \ c-^ nr M in ;t ' to (.lur-^t ion?- 1 . J, or i pit msi < r.ilc \ i >ur a["n li{\ jnJ know k'd lit' o) ihe |^ 

SKII I )\\lf nC! Hr^idMrr -XnuiKHir iVi , ( oninu-nts 

I 

1 . I'i'i hmy; . , _ _ - — ^ 

J. Putting; : : !"! * . . . 

\ \^\ \ \ tnj4 ! ■ I '■ ^- . -- - - - - 

4 (jfif) : : ' . -.- ■■ 

^. '\ppr( )ac h ' ' i ' ' ; - . . — - | 

f 1. ( hip[)iii^ [ ■ - 

7. Rult's :.: f"! - - - - - 

a Strjtt'i;\ ; . I '] '. ■■ - - ... 



?1 



U li.it kitul ol asMst.iiH f \M )ul( I ln' fno'-t tiflptul to \'f H 1 1(1 ihis ( l.iss?' i( hrc k) 

[ : I )r(lls ; i If.K Ikt (.IriiK »oslrali<)ii <ini i iiistriu t ion ^ Work on ou n [J Hf'p troin < la^sniatt's 

. i AnaK M'- ( It [)i( i'.irt's l ( 

ou i-Mn i lire k nmrf- than ontv It m >u i I it h kct ! ( )lli(.'r pirasc ('\[)lain. 



Pf»<p,in'<i In - Mciri.Hi f Knt'rr. Uiiivcrsitv of lllin(n«,. C hn .i^o ("if( Ic. 
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Basketball 



I PRIM 



DRIBBLING 



[ -Nsks 

1 , |)nf)[)!(' inrx\ Lircj Ji) ^.U-[)s 

I LislK i!\ n] p.ilni 

2, I )ri[»l)lf Miirw jv s 1 1 1 sii •[ k 
I ( u 'k ?( ir : .Is .if »i -Ki- 

3, ()nl)l>lf \Mlli vs.'.jk' li..n(i. 
I (i( ik lor ; S.iiiu' ,\\ .)()( n^f 



i 



Vw\h\ii\i bv: Maruin I Knror, Unvcrsity of Illinois, C ht( d^tj C in k' 



1.00 



Basketball 



PRINT NAME 



PASSING AND SHOOTING 



^. VVnrlv in ()jirs 

PtlsStTS 

Guanas 

2. OhsiTvrr?,, v\rilt' ihf name of ihe pjsst-rs \(ju are vvatchin^ atttT "passers" abave. Give the 
passerthis sh^et when \r>u are tinished. 

3. Guards. (.".> n«)t bt» too aggressive. This task" is practice tor passing and shooting. 

4. Passers, make at least 3 passes l>elore shooting. .After shooting, go back to the renter circle for 
\our next trial. After sDur fjlh trial, get vour rating sheet from the observer. 

5. All. Rotate arouiul, eac h }3air taking a fL'rn as an observer, passer, and guard. 



TRIALS 1 J t 


.4 


5 




C<.)niments 


Baskets made 
















Good Passes 
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fVcpartni bv: Marian L Knpor, University of Illinois, Chicago Circ le. 



Basketball 



PRINT NAME. 



SHKIISG rtAtf 



SHOOTING 

In (ii'vt'kiping ^H'tttT sh(»oting the t()lk»\\ ing art' im;:Hir1dnt. 
A. Ai c urdc \ troni any \)\^cv around ihe bask<*t 
B. 



C. 



Arcurac\ from various bxiy positions 
Arc urac\ irom various distanet^s 



^- A( curacy ( ombtncii u ith iht' spt'cci oi" shoot ini;. 

The followinR program prcnides \ou wilh spt-i itic t'Xfr{ isfs in gradualt'd order lu help vou 
improve in these tour aspects. 



TASKS 


Level 1 


Level J 


1, Set shot from toul hne 


i out of 10 


5 out of 10 


2» Set shot from 45 degrees right (fo-jl line distance) 


3 out of 10 


5 out of 10 


3. Set shot from 45 degrees left (foul line distance) 


2 out of 10 


5 out of 10 


4. One-handed on-the-run shcjt from free throw !ine (dribble in 
from center circle. 


2 out of 10 


5 out of 1 0 


5» As many layup shots as you c an in hO seconds 


12 


20 


Circle the tasks thai you ac hieved. 



Prepdrefi by: Marian E. Knt^r, University of Illinois, Chicago Circle. 
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Basketball 



PRINT NAME 



I PLAYMAKING 

i Wfu'fi \i)u .Kf pl.isini;, m»u (itlt-n mu^t oulwil siiur opix ifiL-nt. Sck't.* (int'ul i!'<Mu<» [irolik'rns 

A listt'il jnd rk'^ii;r^ to ^nWv tt 

? 

I n f'Ln ti) ^t iirt- iip.iinsl a rnjn In nuin (ifli-n^r \ l3t'K'nsi\i' TlaMT 

P,^ . Pa^'^e'^ 

f. f'UntT moM'nirnl 

" ^ S( rtTii 




I ^ (Vrparod by: Marian E Knwr. UniviTsily ol Illinois, Chicago Circle 
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BASIC 



forK-12 
physical 



3/81 (Prices subject lo change) ^ 
Series I tJllcs: pjlj^.^^ 



Ki I u- s I. >l« ( 2 4,^ - L'( 'tH-jH ) 

lv>\ lii»-SK ial .\^|K\ts i.f I'hys i^il I lM5-l'uk;<:^ ) 
1 Iiiiu.inilK-N in I'liysitall'Miuiiti.*!! ( LM.S-l'UH;M I 

Motor 1 »LvclM[,nKnt (:J45-L'f;K;<t;i ^ 
S IX PA ( ■ K ( al M i 1 1 1 U > I a S«. h«.- s I )( 24 ,S . ;s;VK ) L"' > ' »k 

SeiiesII (JtJes: 

rarl\ (■liil,ni,«Kl(iii:.s;-l.H)(L'45-L'US40) ^ 5,,.=^ 

' lull 111. M«i(ui:L-^t>.l:i)(L'45-:i»"KS4L') ^ 'z^ .^z^ 

Ath.k-Ntvni claiji s l;MH)(24,S-2r»K4-4 ) ^ ^l/z^ 

Sl-Tt MA.^ V\ UUi ATK )\S IN Slikli-S II {L'45-LMKK4<i) u 



J 



()KI)i:r FK().M:.UIIPI:RI) Publications Sides 
I'.O. Box 870, Liuiliiuii, MI):i()8{)l 



ERIC 




Youth Sports Guide — For Coaches and Parents 

Intended for parents, volunteer coaches and youth sports administrators, this is 
the first comprehensive coaching manual to be produced by a national association 
for the youth sports field (both boys and girls) in the United States, It covers such 
topics as development of fundamental skills, physical and physiological develop- 
ment, psychological considerations, instructional strategies, preparation for com- 
petition, motivation, managing a team, and the issues of winning and losing. The 
content is easily understood and appropriate for any of the youth sports, including 
softbalL baseball, basketball, football, soccer, hockey, swimming, tennis, and 
bou/'ling. Edited by Jerry Thomas of Louisiana State University with contributions 
from some of the top sports educators, res'.earchers, and child development 
experts in the country. Produced in cooperation with The Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company (ManuLife) of Canada. 1977. 144 pp. 

For current prices and order information, write 
AAHPERD Promotion Unit. 1900 Association Drive, Reston. VA 22091 



ERIC 



